








HERALD OF TRUTH. 


JANUARY, 1848. 


Art. I.—THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Tue Sioux and Ojibewa Indians, occupying a large por- 
tion of the northwestern territory, are in perpetual hos- 
tility. Itis, like most Indian conflicts, a war of vengeance ; 
and when a scalp of either party falls into the hands of the 
other, it is divided into many small pieces, and distributed 
among the various bands composing the tribe. Around 
this scalp they perform a most hideous charivari, expressive 
of their savage joy that an enemy has fallen by their 
hands. As this is merely a gratification of the vengeful, 
_ it matters not whether the scalp was obtained by the ex- 
ercise of courage and bravery, or whether its acquisition 
was consistent with the sheerest cowardice. No matter 
whether it was taken by a single hand against a score of 
the foe, or by a score against a single hand of the enemy. 
Vengeance asks not how the foeman fell, or by what hero- 
_ ism his scalp was obtained. Enough that the bit of human 
hair and skin is evidence that an enemy has fallen, no 
matter whether it be a man, a woman, or achild. It is 
not heroism that the Indians celebrate in the scalp dance; 
it is an outburst of the gratification the scalp affords their 
brutal natures. 

Though we despise the Indian’s rejoicing over a fallen 
foe, and think that heart extremely cruel that can beat 
with pleasure on such an occasion, yet it will be well, 
while sitting in judgment upon the character of the poor 
Indian, to compare the virtue of our own conduct in rela- 
tion to our Mexican victories, with that of the savages as 
sketched above. We diseliarge our cannon, beat our 
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10 MISTAKEN PRAISE. 


drums, send our rockets gleaming through the air, and 
kindle our bonfires on every hill, in celebration of the 
bravery and heroism that enabled our soldiers to achieve 
such brilliant victories. We pretend to a kind of military 
glory, to gain which, courage, fearlessness and skill are 
requisite. When a powerful man overcomes a weak one, 
we award no credit to the victor. So, also, when an army 
with far superior advantages vanquishes the enemy, we 
think the achievement redounds little to the honor of the 
nation. 

On many occasions, during the past year, the people 
have shouted in honor of our triumphant soldiery, as though 
we had, in our military representation in Mexico, proved 
ourselves superior to the bravest of earth’s most valorous 
sons; as though in us a new and nobler race were taking 
the right wing of Humanity’s host, and manifesting some- 
thing superior in physical and mental power. “We have 
met the enemy, and they are ours,” has frequently been 
borne to our ears on a southern breeze, and straightway, 
without considering the circumstances under which the 
victory was obtained, we have gathered into processions, 
amid the roar of artillery, the illuminations of cities, and 
marched, with our orators, to the stand, to hear martial 
heroism lauded, and ourselves praised as the “noblest 
blood of all this world.” 

It strikes me that in all this we have greatly deceived 
ourselves; and, instead of an army of giants being whip- 
ped by common men, as we had supposed, we find the 
truth to be, that we have been triumphing over women 
and children comparatively, and enrolling the victors in 
such an inglorious contest among the brave and the great. 
Before vaunting so much the glory of our arms in Mexico, 
we should have asked,—who are the Mexican people, and 
where have they ever signalized themselves in arms? 
For if they are a vastly inferior people, and unable, from 
their mental and physical debility, to cope with us under 
any circumstances, certainly there can be no credit in fight- 
ing and destroying; them. 

That the Mexicans are naturally much inferior to 
the more northern Americans, is evident, in the first place, 
from the fact that they have obtained no rank in the 
world of letters. To what works of genius can you 
point, indicative of their mental power? What tro- 
phies have they brought to the Temple of Science, or 
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what embellishments have they added to the Gallery of 
Art? What graces have they added to the charms of Po- 
lite Literature, or what have they achieved in Philosophical 
research? We askin vain. Their leaders are of a stock 
superior to the mass, and from their education received in 
foreign lands, are enabled to appear favorably before the 
world in their diplomatic relations. 

This deficiency of intellectual accomplishments proves 
their intellectual inferiority, and as mental is as essential 
as physical strength, in war, the Mexicans meet on very 
unequal terms those who are renowned for their achieve- 
ments in every field of human research. Ten men with 
high intellectual development, aided by the warlike im- 
provements of the age, could put a thousand savages to 
flight, who know nothing of military discipline, and have 
no engines of war. Great mental power, as a general 
rule, is essential to courage, and courage is indispensable 
to victory. 

Again,—the latitude is against them. It is well known 
by all observers, that the people of tropical climes are de- 
ficient in energy of character, and can never stand up in 
war against those of the temperate zone. They have not 
the requisite hardihood and untiring power of endurance. 
And yet we are glorying in our triumphs over such an in- 
ferior people. 

But more ;—the Mexicans are a very degraded people ; 
superstitious, and therefore subject to the craftiness of their 
priests; wanting in capability of self-government, and 
therefore are the dupes of knaves and demagogues. As 
evidence of their inordinate superstition, I will quote from 
Gilliam’s Travels in Mexico in 1843 and 1844: 


“This place [Puebla] has also the distinguished appellation of 
Pueblos de los Anglos, the ‘Town of the Angels,’ acquiring this 
heavenly cognomen from the belief of the natives, which no doubt 
was the working of an ingenious and wily priestcraft, to wit—the 
angels of heaven condescended to quit the throne of God, and 
descend to the town of Puebla, there to work in vile stone and 


mortar, in the erection of the truly large and costly cathedral of that 
place.” (72.) 


A religious celebration is thus described by the same 
author : 


“When the appointed hour had arrived for the saints to make 
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their glorious entry in public, and join the multitude, I saw Joseph, 
with an infant in his arms, mounted on a splendid car drawn by 
men, enter from a church at the extremity of a street, followed by 
young boys fantastically dressed, and holding boquets of flowers in 
thelr bunta-tee came the Virgin Mary, mounted on a car simi- 
lar to Joseph’s, but borne on the shoulders of men, and having a 
golden wreath floating over her head, and with her gown covered 
and glittering with precious ornaments. With meek humility, con- 
trasting strangely with her strange attire, she seemed to smile be- 
nignly on the good people around her. She was escorted by a 
party of priests, a band of music, and a company of soldiers; and, 
as the pageant passed along, amidst the roar of the firing of rockets, 
small arms and cannon, the people uncovered themselves, in pro- 
found respect, to the glittering procession. As I followed on after 
the crowd, and arrived opposite the gate of San Francisco, | dis- 
covered there a priest holding in his arms the wooden child, the 
same which I had seen Joseph bear. The eager multitude around 
were vieing with one another in the embraces of the infant.’’ (104.) 


Who deems it honorable to conquer such a puny-minded 
race ? 

And who are the men in Mexico that exercise such an 
influence upon the people? 


‘¢It is now nearly four centuries since the Indians of Mexico 
were converted to the Christian religion, and surely it is high time 
that the church should be purified. But I not only stood and saw 
the fathers of this institution, under the shadow of the shrine they 
worshiped, Legere at cards and other games, but I was more than 
once credibly informed that the church itself was the holy owner 
of many of those gambling tables. * * * * The priests in 
Mexico are numerous. They are to be seen at any time, and in 
every place. I observed that, day and night, many of them were 
loafing about the streets and bar-rooms of the city, in their long 
gowns, reaching from the chin to the heels.” (109.) 


These men own, for pious uses, over one-third of the 
real estate of the nation, and preserve their wealth by 
bribing the ministers of state. 

According to this author, (164,) the population of Mexico 
was as follows: 


“Indians, - - - - - 4,500,000 
Other castes, - . - P - 3,000,000 
Negroes, - - - - - 6,000 


Total, - - - 7,506,000" 
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The Indians compose more than one-half of the whole 

pulation ; and all know how weak they were when the 
Spaniards first came among them, and how readily they 
were reduced to subjection to a foreign power by Cortes, 
with a handful of men. Since that, I suppose they have 
continued to degenerate; for the Europeans inflicted a 
large brood of vices upon them, which have done their 
work. They have a passion for gambling, and men and 
women are indiscriminately habituated to drunkenness. 

The people are the dupes of demagogues, as is evident 
from the turmoil that almost constantly prevails among 
them. The Government, though pretending to give the 
people freedom, is a vast monopolist and oppressor; and 
this for the benefit of the republican rulers, who, though 
they may be poor when entering on their administration, 
suddenly become immensely rich. 


“The government of Mexico is the purchaser of all the tobacco 
the planter has for market; and only through the Stancer, an offi- 
cer of the government, can the article be retailed to the people. 
* * * Jn Mexico, by the restrictions imposed upon agriculture, 
the monopoly of the government has beggared thousands, who are 
obliged to indulge in the favorite propensity of theft and highway 
robbery; for the proprietor of the soil has not the want of their 
labor, and the factories have no employment for them. * * * 
Out of a population of about 7,000,000 of souls, it is believed by 
many intelligent gentlemen with whom I conversed, that less than 
500,000 people are the owners of all the landed estates in Mexi- 
co.” (162-3.) 


And the Democratic Review for November, in an article 
on the “ Occupation of Mexico,” says: 


“By the term ‘occupation,’ I do not understand the direct and 
permanent annexation of the country to the United States. For 
such a promotion in the scale of Humanity, the Mexican race are 
by no means fitted. Great as is our reverence for the people at 
large, we look in vain among the populace of the Mexican States 
for that activity of intellect and vigilant intelligence necessary to 
those who would govern themselves. A people who are too pro- 
verbially indolent to pursue industrial employments, and too dis- 
honestly envious to permit others to enjoy the fruit of their own 
industry, would make unprofitable and dangerous members of our 
political family. .\ long course of probation is necessary so to re- 
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generate them in their habits and vices, as to make them worthy of 
self-government. This process of regeneration they should go 
through, on their own account, and under their own government.” 


A great majority of the Mexicans are therefore in the 
most abject poverty, and subsist by begging and the scanty 
reward of their daily labor. 

The reader will readily imagine, in the heterogeneous 
mass of the population of Mexico, “the vast disproportion 
of lazarones and vagrants, who drag out a wretched and 
miserable existence, houseless, penniless, and friendless, 
and who, when dead, unshrouded and uncoflined, are 
thrown into their shallow home, as if their mother earth 
spurned them from her bosom, to rot as the beasts of the 
field.” (163.) 

What honor can there be, I ask, in conquering a people 
so ignorant, so oppressed, and so degraded? Besides, they 
are dwarfs—averaging only five and a half feet in height, 
and of small figures,—while the six “foot” Yankees and 
the seven “foot” Kentuckians are shouting about the un- 
heard of military prowess in a war of giants with dwarfs! 

What, therefore, becomes of the force of the appeal so 
frequently made to the people, to stand by the nation’s 
honor and glory in this struggle, no matter whether the 
origin of the war were just or not—that we are in it, and 
must fight it out? Why, in reality, it amounts to an ap- 
peal to stand by and increase the dishonor of the nation, 
in spreading desolation and war among pigmies. 

But if we do not rejoice over our Mexican victories be- 
cause they redound to the national glory, it must be for 
the gratification they afford our revengeful feelings. In 
this case, we act as laudably as the Indian in the scalp 
dance ; but if it be the laurels we are so proud of, we show 
ourselves inferior in manfulness, for the contest is as une- 
qual as that between men and boys, in which every tri- 
umph is disgraceful rather than honorable. And yet the 
splendor of our military achievements at the South is bla- 
zoned all over the country, as though they were examples 
of heroism to challenge the greatest hearts and strongest 
= of all posterity. Thus a New York orator recently 
spoke : 


“The campaign has realized the romance of war, and the fables 
of other times. In rapid succession we have taken city after city, 
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storming fortresses, citadels and heights, and scaling mountains; 
we have penetrated to the heart of an empire, and taken possession 
of its capital, with the remnant of an army scarcely equal to seven 
thousand men. There is something heroic, something sublime in 
this campaign, in this brilliant page in the history of our Republic. 
Fortunately we have a Robertson, we have our own Prescott, to 
record the deeds of our gallant warriors, and to hand down to pos- 
terity the history of this second conquest of Mexico.” 


And the Democratic Review, in the same article in 


which the Mexicans are spoken of so disparagingly, as 
quoted above, says: 


“Two most astonishing campaigns, in which, whatever might 
have been the disproportion in numbers between the volunteers, or 
the militia of the United States and the troops of Mexico, veterans 
of twenty-five years’ standing, not a repulse has been sustained, 
have placed the Union foremost among military nations. The 
world has witnessed the unusual spectacle of the march of 10,000 
volunteers 500 miles, through an enemy’s country, capturing Pue- 
bla, with its 50,000 inhabitants, leaving in it a garrison, and ad- 
vancing upon a capital of 200,000 souls, defended by 22,000 men 
well supplied with guns, and posted in works of apparently impreg- 
nable strength, defeating them in four engagements, driving them 
out and occupying the city, with the loss all together of 3,000 men! 
Such energy and indomitable resolution have destroyed the illu- 
sions of the Mexicans, and silenced forever the sneers of European 
writers and diplomatists, while their fears have been awakened. 
The ‘ Model Republic’ has been discovered to possess, in the great- 
est degree, that of which it was supposed most destitute, military 
resources and efficiency. Our institutions have been found perfect, 
in their kind, for promoting national welfare in time of peace, and 
have proved equal to any emergency in time of war. A nation of 
8,000,000 of people accustomed to war, have been conquered in 
two campaigns.” 


And thus Henry Clay consecrates our Mexican victories 
in the sixth of that series of original and profound resolu- 
tions which have excited so much attention: 


“6. Resolved, That, considering the series of splendid and brit- 
liant victories achieved by our brave armies and their gallant com- 
manders, during the war with Mexico, unattended by a single re- 
verse, the United States, without any danger of their honor suffer- 
ing the slightest tarnish, can practice the virtues of moderation and 
magnanimity towards their discomfited foe. We have no desire 
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16 ATROCITY OF THE WAR. 


for the dismemberment of the United States of the Republic of 
Mexico, but wish only a just and proper fixation of the limits of 
Texas.” 


In my opinion, this Mexican war combines more of na- 
tional knavery and folly than did ever any other war that 
has a place in history. Our injustice, cruelty, and foolish 
behavior toward the Mexican people, in the origin and 
prosecution of this contest, is unprecedented in the annals 
of time! On our part, it originated in iniquity, is prose- 
cuted in folly, and | fear will tend to the lasting disgrace 
of the nation. This is a serious charge against my coun- 
try—a charge that should not be made, except it be well 
established. 

1. How, then, did the war originate ? 

In the premature annexation of Texas. Mr. Benton has 
declared that a little delay in the annexation of Texas 
would have enabled us to accomplish the same, and with- 
out the risk of war, because a permanent peace would 
soon have been concluded between this country and Mexi- 
co, by which the independence of Texas would have been 
recognized, and that young republic be thus enabled to treat 
for herself. But it is said by the apologists of annexation, 
that European nations were drawing for the prize, and our 
own future quietude demanded immediate action to se- 
cure it ourselves. Had not England as good a right to 
annex Texas as we had? And if she was on terms of 
amity with Mexico, and could negotiate for the “ Lone 
Star” without danger of disturbing the peace of the world, 
had she not the advantage of us, and therefore the better 
right to the acquisition? Because I cannot make a good 
bargain with my oar: is no reason why a third person 
should not be permitted to profit by the friendship subsist- 
ing between them. Our stepping in to snatch the prize 
from foreign grasp, while we were unfriendly toward the 
power most interested in the matter, is proof of our greedi- 
ness and unwillingness to permit other nations to profit by 
the advantages they possess. Is not this iniquitous? and, 
if the cause of the war, did it not originate as I have said, 
in iniquity on our part? 

But it is said that Mexico had no right to interfere—that 
Texas was de jure, if not de facto independent, and could 
speak for herself. I hold that, according to the law of na- 
tions, Texas was independent, because she had conquered 
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Mexico, expelled every foe from her soil, and maintained 

aceable possession for eight years—Mexico not being 
able, during this time, to preserve a footing within her 
borders. But Mexico did not so understand it. She had 
all the time kept it before the world, that she had a right 
to re-subjugate the rebellious colony, and intended to do so. 
Thus, in a circular dated October 2d, 1846, Gen. Almonte, 
Mexican Minister of War and Marine, declared explicitly 
the intentions of his Government, as follows: 


“The North Americans introduced their citizens into our states 
of Texas. They procured the, independence of those thankless 
adventurers; and when it suited their interests, they resolved to in- 
corporate with their own country that interesting portion of our ter- 
ritory, upon which the United States are unable to allege the slight- 
est claim of right. It was and is unquestionably just, that the 
Mexicans should reclaim their men; and when our troops were 
preparing to vindicate the honor of the nation, and re-conquer a 
territory which belonged to us, then the government of the United 
States assumed, as their own, the cause of a revolted department 
of Mexico, and, in a manner the most ignoble and unjust, declared 
war upon us.” 


We, therefore, were warned by her that annexation 
would be deemed an act of war; and yet, as though we 
were regardless of the great expenditure of national treas- 
ure, the effusion of the patriot’s blood, and the demorali- 
zation of the people of both belligerents, we proceeded 
with wonderful haste to annex Texas and the Mexican 
war. I will not say that the threats of a disinterested 

rson should prevent another from doing that which it is 

is right to perform; but I will say that every virtue de- 
mands an avoidance of war, even if it should cause us a 
little loss or inconvenience. This thing of war is not a 
mere innocent diversion—it is an enormous wickedness 
justified by no exigency save self-preservation—the defence 
of one’s life from immediate destruction. It is a monstrous 
crime, embracing all others—robbery, arson, murder, &c.— 
whose demoralizing influence and demand for retribution 
would demolish our republican institutions, and annihilate 
our national existence, were it not for the good men who 
lift up their voices against it, and, by summoning the peo- 
ple to holier councils, avert from their country the judg- 
ments of God, which ever attend His violated laws. 
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Had we not annexed Texas, we should not have war ;— 
yea, it is contended. by some great minds, that the threats 
of Mexico would have passed as the idle wind, had we not 
been guilty of a still grosser outrage, in removing our 
forces from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande, the fartherest 
extremity of the territory in dispute between Texas and 
Mexico. Here is additional proof of the charge that our 
own iniquity gave birth to this deplorable contest. That 
we had no right to remove our troops into the Mexican 
territory, or even into the disputed tract, until the claimant 
had refused to fix the boundaries, all will admit; and that 
this, of itself, is an act of hostility, of war, none will deny. 
How, then, did “ war exist by act of Mexico”—as was de- 
clared in high places—when not a Mexican gun was fired 
until our army was seen on the fartherest verge of the dis- 

uted land, planting the stars and stripes in full view of a 
: _— battery, and levelling our cannon at the suspected 
oe 

The American people should inquire into this matter, 
and find the man who is responsible for this high-handed 
violation of all national law and decorum. The conse- 
quences have proved the most deplorable for the nation, 
in exhausting the treasury, inflicting a debt upon the peo- 
ple, destroying her sons, making widows of her daughters, 
orphans of her children, and lowering the morality of the 
Republic. Besides, this act of ours has filled a sister Re- 
public with mourning and distress,—yea, has almost struck 
it from the catalogue of nations. And the end is not yet: 
God only knows what the end will be. 

How can the intelligent people be so deaf to the calls 
of justice in this case, and so regardless of the national 
honor, as to overlook this unparalleled crime ! 

The position we hold in the family of nations magnifies 
this crime, making the wanton invasion of Mexico a great- 
er iniquity than that of any invasion of which a record 
has been made. What is the character to which we have 
aimed, and the reputation we have sought? It is that of 
a peace-maker, of instructor in the principles of free gov- 
ernment, of putting in motion the means of popular en- 
lightenment, of breaking the chains of priestcraft and king- 
craft, and guiding the human family up to brighter spheres, 
where plenty myer meme abound, and where hope 
burns brighter and brighter above the fruition of her prom- 
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ises. Our fathers commenced the glorious experiment of 
Republicanism, and we were beginning to direct the at- 
tention of the world to our brilliant success, and invite our 
brethren everywhere to be truly free, and rejoice in peace, 
intelligence, and virtue. But lo! while we were impres- 
sing the world with the beauty of our institutions, and the 
enjoyment of a great people, we suddenly bow down to 
the Prince of Darkness, and belie ourselves before the 
world, in commencing this infernal contest. We stoop 
from the sublime position of the world’s instructor, to that 
of the world’s destroyer,—from that of a feeder of the poor, 
to that of robbing a whole nation,—from that of protector 
of the high and low, rich and poor, to that of murderer of 
thousands. Does not our position, then, aggravate this 
offence, and make this war cne of unprecedented atrocity ? 

After this disastrous step had been taken, and a battle 
fought, the people were told that our little army was in 
imminent peril, and asked to send men and money to save 
the lives of our gallant sons. But these supplies were 
used to penetrate farther into the enemy’s country; and, 
for the last year and a half, our army has advanced far- 
ther and farther, gathering military laurels at every walled 
town, and inaugurating a governor for province after prov- 
ince of the enemy’s territory. The call made upon the 
States for soldiers was answered by volunteering myriads, 
who were inflamed with military ardor by the orators, who 
boldly declared that Mexico, the seat of the Montezumas, 
was the destination of the army. In raising volunteers, 
all parties united, and a struggle was made to meet on 
what was thought acommon platform of patriotism. Few, 
few indeed were found to cry out against this infamous 
and inglorious war, for all seemed hushed by the potency 
of that cry of “treason! treason!” which could not alarm 
a bold and brave patriot in a perilous period of our his- 
tory. Tospeak against the contest was called giving “aid 
and comfort to the enemy,” and multitudes who thought 
more truly and felt more virtuously, hesitated in coming to 
the rescue. 

2. But I said, also, that this war is prosecuted in folly. 
We keep agents in Mexico to fight, and others to coax 
that puny people into submission to such terms as our cu- 
pidity may dictate. A great battle is fought, in which the 
enemy, with a vastly superior force, is conquered, and 
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straightway Mr. Trist unbinds his peace-budget, and asks 
the Mexican Minister to treat for peace. Mr. Trist then 
proposes to fix the Colorado as the southera boundary of 
the United States, and take territory enough for fifteen 
States large as Ohio! The Mexican consents to treat, al- 
though, in doing so, he compromises the honor of his coun- 
try. He is shocked at such an exorbitant demand, and 

roposes to yield territory enough for six States like Ohio. 
Mr. Trist deems this a gross illiberality, ties up his budget, 
and sends word to Scott that another battle must be fought, 
as the enemy is not sufficiently compliant. This reminds 
me of the only fight | ever was guilty of, which took place 
on a handsome green, when about a dozen summers along. 
Being challenged to fight, and having my bravery at stake, 
I stepped out “half way,” though my antagonist was two 
summers ahead of me. We struck, then clinched ; I threw 
him, planted my knees upon his breast, ran one hand into 
his hair, and used the other in committing the battery. 
My pity was soon so much excited for the poor fellow, 
that I would, after beating him awhile, entreat him to 
yield, by simply articulating “enough.” He was obsti- 
nate, and | was compelled to pursue the coaxing and 
pounding until the victory was achieved. 

Is not this Mexican war prosecuted in folly? How 
could we ever expect peace while committing robbery and 
murder in the very heart of the nation? They ought to 
be despised by every person through all coming time, 
should they ground their arms under such circumstances, 
and make peace with a foe that is desolating their fields, 
demolishing their homes, and blighting every domestic joy. 
They should deem every proposition of peace as an insult, 
as long as an American soldier was desecrating the soil; 
and if they have but ordinary appreciation of manhood, 
they will fight the foe until not a patriot shall survive to 
supervise the history of the contest, and send to posterity 
an impartial account of the ruin of his country by a foe 
professing every virtue, and claiming the proud pre-emi- 
nence of the world’s instructor. I am now speaking to 
my countrymen, and I ask each and every one to look into 
his own heart, and see if, under similar circumstances, he 
would not be actuated by similar sentiments. Would you 
consent to hold a moment’s peaceable intercourse with an 
enemy while on your sacred soil spilling the blood of your 
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fellow patriots? And would you not despise the Mexican 
for his meanness of spirit, if he should make peace under 
the present state of affairs? No matter to what extremity 
the country may be reduced, every Mexican patriot should 
feel to exclaim, “Sink or swim, live or die,” the honor of 
my country shall be maintained ! 

It is clear, then, that the war originated in knavery, and 
is prosecuted in wickedness and folly on the part of the 
“model Republic.” 

But there are those who apologize for this war, con- 
tending that it is ordered, in the course of Providence, as 
a means of redeeming Mexico from her civil commotions, 
and rescuing her people from the despotism of her rulers; 
that, though thousands may be slain, and tens of thous- 
ands more made miserable, still this is nothing compared 


to the great good that will result to the Mexican people. 


from being brought in contact with their brave, intelligent 
and virtuousenemy! This apology is frequently presented, 
and has even been made by ministers of religion in the 
sacred desk. Look at its absurdity. If the Mexican spirit 
is so mean as to submit quietly to the abuses we are heap- 
ing upon them, and the injuries we have been doing them 


during the past eighteen months, there is no hope of sud- | 


denly benefiting them even by benevolent means, to say 
nothing of the curious mode of instruction we are pursu- 
ing. And yet these apologists presume upon this lifeless- 
ness of soul, this insignificance of spirit, on the part of the 
foe ; for they declare it our duty to prosecute the war un- 
til a peace shall be conquered. But if the Mexicans are 
possessed of a praiseworthy nobleness of soul, our treat- 
ment will only prejudice them against what truth we 
would have them adopt, and thus delay their social and 
political improvement. The Indians will not listen to our 
instructions, because they see so much vice among us that 
they conclude our doctrines are false. 

Others contend that a further prosecution of the war is 
necessary to maintain the national honor and defend the 
glory already achieved,—that to abandon the contest in 
the present state of affairs, will throw the whole expense 
upon our own shoulders, and dim the splendor of our vic- 
tories,—that no matter how the war commenced, it is in 
progress, and must be fought to the end. 

In the first place, such apologists seem devoid of con- 
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science ; for they overlook the dictates of justice, and shun 
the question of right and wrong. When we have beguna 
course of wrong, we are bound to retrace our steps, and 
repair the injury done, instead of prosecuting it to greater 
aggravation. 

Others contend that the war is a just one, and we 
aie in no respect blameable for its consequences. Neg- 
lect to pay the indemnity, refusal to recognize Mr. Sli- 
dell as Minister Plenipotentiary, &c., are referred to as 
adequate causes of war. But how could we expect Mex- 
ico to cancel any demands, or make any reparation, while 
we were thrusting our hand into her side? Is it not known 
that our people procured the separation of Texas, and, 
consequently, for ten years past our conduct has been such 
as to aggravate instead of conciliating the Mexican peo- 
ple? We know the heart-burnings which the conduct of 
some of our fellow citizens, in the recent Canada contest, 
occasioned Great Britain; and we know that the power 
and consequence of the British nation induced the Ameri- 
can government to forbid the interference of our people, 
and thus, with great difficulty, to preserve peace with the 
most powerful nation on earth. But Mexico was weak, 
and we were not so cautious in giving her offence, nor at 
all anxious to prevent private aid being extended to Texas. 
Yea, we continued to fondle Texas as an adopted daugh- 
ter, and at last consummated the insult by receiving her 
to ourembrace. Is it a wonder, then, that Mexico has not 
paid the indemnity, nor exhibited a friendly disposition to- 
ward us? In this view of the circumstances, was it not 
our duty to avoid any act of open hostility to a jealous 
people to whom we had already given so great a cause of 
offence ?. But in a most reckless manner, as though we 
wished to fight them, we committed the first open act of 
hostility by ordering our forces into the disputed territory. 
The course of no nation was ever distinguished by such 
shortsightedness and impolicy. Look at it:—first ask them 
to repair a wrong, and at the same time be doing a greater 
wrong to them; then get into a war by beginning it our- 
selves, and keep a Minister at the capital of Mexico to un- 
bind his peace-budget, after every disaster to her army, 
thought sufficient to discourage them into compliance. Is 
not this a most extraordinary course ? 

Others, still, contend that it is the province or natural 
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right of the stronger power to triumph over the weaker— 
that it is in the nature of things for the intellectually and 
physically superior to absorb or swallow up the inferior, 
and that every march of strength has pushed onward the 
car of Progress. 

This is the old exploded doctrine of the Right of Might. 
It is based on the falsehood that the inferior should serve 
the superior with “life, and limb, and worldly honor;” 
while the truth is, the superior is always bound to assist 
the inferior, and by every possible means promote an equi- 
librium. Nations, like individuals, should be dignified to 
their superiors, generous to their equals, and magnanimous 
to their inferiors. This rule dictates a course far different 
from that we have pursued to Mexico. Instead of consid- 
ering ourselves “instruments in the hands of God to chas- 
tise and humble” her, we are bound, by every noble im- | 
pulse, and by every precept of religion, to treat her with 
kindness, and convince her of our friendship, that we may 
be able to lead her up to a higher position. 

The principle involved in this apology would justify war 
to its most cruel extent, and keep our republic involved in 
a war of conquest. The consequences of such a principle 
carried out, would be most disastrous to the nation; for 
war, save in the defence of our hearths and our altars, is 
ruinous to every virtue which is essential to the perpetuity 
of a free government. For if we have a right to conquer, 
because of our superiority, we are authorized to fight any 
nation, in order to define our position. Who does not see 
the desolation that would come upon our country under 
such an atrocious doctrine? Its advocates cannot be sin- 
cere amidst the brightness of the age. If they are, they 
should have lived and died a century ago, for the philoso- 
phy and religion of this generation spurn the falsehood. 

But I dare not call this a war of conquest, or charge any 
of the statesmen of my country with the support of it on 
that ground. I have no doubt that the President, and all 
who have acted with him in this unfortunate controversy, 
have been moved by the best dictates of their hearts, both 
in its origin and prosecution. It is absurd to make this 
charge; for though the authorities should be deficient in 
proper moral impulses, still, as they are men of high intel- 
lectual endowments, their good sense would prevent them 
from so grossly violating the spirit of the age, doing vio- 
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lence to that benevolence which is becoming so thoroughly 
embalmed in the human heart, and thereby consigning 
themselves to a political death. The error in this affair 
has resulted from a misunderstanding of the true relations 
of man to man, and a deficient appreciation of the mur- 
derous character of war. They are a little behind the age 
in moral development, and are no more to be blamed than 
the “untutored Indian,’ who conscientiously unites with 
his band in the horrid scalp dance. 

Those who do feel that war is cruel and most pernicious 
under any and all circumstances, should lift up their elo- 
quent voices, and charm the people into more virtuous 
counsels. The country is in a crisis, the issue of which 
will either advance or retard the cause of human improve- 
ment. All good men have a responsibility in this matter. 
It is the question of the country, and not of a party,—of 
Humanity everywhere, and not of any particular portion 
of the Race. I will not think of it as a party question, 
but as one in which the best interests of man are involved. 
It is, whether war or peace shall be vindicated as the 
natural state of man,—whether discord or harmony shall 
prevail among the nations,—whether more of the animal 
or more of the spiritual be the distinguishing character of 
Humanity. 

I will not at this time dwell upon the evils of war, nor 
estimate its expense or destruction of human life. That 
has been often done by peace men—the shining lights of 
the world. The horrid details are too sickening for re- 
fined hearts. 

In June last, I published a few thoughts against the 
nomination of military heroes for office—with especial 
reference to the Presidency. At that time,so strong seemed 
the tide in favor of General Taylor, that his nomination 
for the Presidency appeared certain. But I rejoice that 
since then better sentiments have triumphed, better coun- 
sels prevailed, and that peace men and moral heroes will 
be the candidates at the coming election. Some who re- 
proached me for my earnestness and emphasis in that ar- 
ticle, have apparently changed their own sentiments, and 
now unite most cordially with me in condemnation of the 
war, and in deploring the moral injury it is inflicting on 
the people of both nations. In this revolution of feeling 
and opinion I rejoice, in the high probability that most of 
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my countrymen will look upon this contest in its true light, 
and unite in redeeming the Republic from the condemna- 
tion and dishonor under which it now lies. Our National 
Escutcheon, burnished so brightly by the great-headed and 
great-hearted fathers of our independence, has been sul- 
lied in our hands, and by us must the stains be wiped away. 

In this crisis, good men must rise above the considera- 
tions of party, and act for the Nation’s honor. They must 
not quail before the threats or severe language of inferior 
persons. They must not fear the blackheartedness that 
has filled up our army, nearly annihilated a sister Repub- 
lic, and that can gloat over a scene in which are the dying 
and the wounded, men, women and children indiscrimi- 
nately slain, wives supporting the heads of fallen husbands, 
sisters of brothers, mothers frantically clasping to their 
bosoms children that chanced to be near the fatal bomb, 


and where groaning, and screaming, and the crashing of 


once happy homes, fill up the variety. In an army, who 
can be presumed to possess more refined feelings than 
those whose good education, gallantry of manners, and 
kindliness of disposition, have elevated them to the chief 
command? And yet, so heartless is one of our generals 
in the army of the South, that he describes the battle of 
Attixo as follows: 


“The column was pressed as rapidly as possible towards the 
town; but night had already shut in, giving us, however, the ad- 
vantage of a fine moonlight. As we approached, several shots were 
fired at us, and, deeming it unsafe to risk a street fight in an un- 
known town at night, I ordered the artillery to be posted on a hill 
near to the town, and overlooking it, and open its fire—Now en- 
sued one of the most beautiful sights conceivable. Every gun was 
served with the utmost rapidity; and the crash of the walls, and 
the roofs of the houses, when struck by our shot and shell, was 
mingled with the roar of our artillery. The bright light of the moon 
enabled us to direct our shot to the more thickly populated parts of 
the town.”’* 


As a good friend suggested, this must have been a “ most 
beautiful sight” to one who, but a few months before, 
clasped his wife to his bosom, and tenderiy caressed his 
children, as he departed to aid in making widows and or- 
phans in another land! Oh God! may thy good spirit stir 


* Official Despatch of October 22d. 
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up hearts in this nation to rescue it from the hands of such 
unfeeling and unmerciful citizens! And yet such men, 
according to the Democratic Review, are capable of regen- 
erating the moral character of the Mexicans. As speaking 
of the Army of Occupation, it says: 


“The soldiers, succeeding each other for short terms, would, 
most of them, as they were discharged, remain in the country, and, 
gradually infusing vigor into the race, regenerate the whole nation. 
They would lay the foundation for a law-abiding population, on the 
growth of which the Mexican Government would rely for its sup- 
port when the United States army should be withdrawn.” 


Who ever heard of more reckless opinion? The Army 
of Occupation would complete the degradation of the 
Mexicans. 

Such must always be the character of warriors who are 
not fighting merely for self-defence. May the time soon 
come when all will regard it a crime to advance beyond 
our boundary to slaughter our fellows, until the foe has 
desecrated our soil. As long as he will remain within his 
own territory, he should be permitted to rest in quietude. 

But I may be asked on what terms I would make peace 
with the enemy. For what boundary would you vote? 
I would be satisfied with the Rio Grande, and if the Mexi- 
cans thought it unjust, | would settle with them for the 
Nueces; and if they would not acknowledge that as the 
just line, I would establish posts along, and keep them at 
firing distance. 

But then the expense of the war? I should deem our- 
selves fortunate, if we could preserve peace with Mexico 
and the world by losing what we have so recklessly thrown 
away, and not being compelled to repair all the private 
damage our armies have done, and refund the expenditures 
of Mexico in this war. What business have our troops 
down in the heart of Mexico, distressing the people and 
destroying the nation? And if they have no business 
there, are we not morally liable for all damage done by 
them? And if we are liable, are we not bound to offer a 
remuneration? It is a bad scrape we are in—this war ; 
and we must get out of it as honorably as we can. Who 
of us acquits England of all injustice in her exactions of 
China? To say the least, the Mexican is no more justi- 
fiable than was the Chinese war. Then apply the same 
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rule to ourselves, and if we would redeem our character 
we should offer to repair all damage we have done. 

What, then, will you say as to the “Indemnity”? Why, 
we have taken such a foolish course to collect it, that we 
ought to lose it, and blush to even mention the subject 
again. 

But a truce to the Mexican War for the present. The 
moral evils of war were treated in the article referred to 
above on “The Next Presidency,” and I will not here re- 
iterate. I have discussed this subject on perhaps higher 
ground than will commend it to public favor; but I have 
spoken conscientiously, and in the light of Truth as it is 
given me to understand it. 1 care not what party may be 
benefitted or injured by that which I think myself called 
upon tosay. I know no party in my politics, or sect in 
my creed. 


Art. IIL—LEGEND OF ST. MARYS. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


One night, when bitterer winds than ours, 
On hill-sides and in valleys low, 

Built sepulchres for the dead flowers, 
And buried them in sheets of snow,— 


When over hedges, dark and cold, 

The sweet moon, rising high and higher. 
Tipped with a dimly burning gold 

St. Marys’ old cathedral spire. 


The lamp of the confessional, 

(God grant it did not burn in vain.) 
After the solemn midnight bell, 

Streamed redly through the lattice-pane. 


And kneeling at the father’s feet, 
Whose long and venerable hairs, 
Now whiter than the mountain sleet, 
Could not have numbered half bis proyers, 
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Was one—I cannot picture true 
The cherub beauty of his guise; 
Lilies, and waves of deepest blue, 
Were something like his hands and eyes! 


Like yellow mosses on the rocks, 

Dashed with the ocean’s milk-white spray, 
The softness of his golden locks 

About his neck and forehead lay. 


Father, thy tresses, silver-sleet, 
Ne’er swept above a form so fair; 

Surely the flowers beneath his feet 
Have been a rosary of prayer! 


We know not, and we cannot know 

Why swam those meek blue eyes with tears; 
But surely guilt, or guiltless woe, 

Had bowed him earthward more than years. 


All the long summer that was gone, 
A cottage maid, the village pride, 

Fainter and fainter smiles had worn, 
And on that very night she died! 


As soft the yellow moonbeams streamed 
Across her bosom, snowy fair, 

She said, (the watchers thought she dreamed,) 
Tis like the shadow of his hair! 


And they could hear, who nearest came 
The cross to sign, and hope to lend, 
The murmur of another name 
Than that of mother, brother, friend. 


An hour—and St. Marys’ spires, 

Like spikes of flame, no longer glow,— 
No longer the confessional fires 

Shine redly on the drifted snow. 


An hour—and the saints had claimed 
That cottage maid, the village pride; 
And he, whose name in death she named, 

Was darkly weeping by her side. 
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White as a spray-wreath lay her brow 
Beneath the midnight of her hair, 

But all those passionate kisses now 
Wake not the faintest crimson there! 


Pride, honor, manhood, cannot check 
The vehemence of hope’s despair,— 
No soft hand steals about his neck, 
Or bathes its beauty in his hair! 


Almost upon the cabin walls, 

Wherein the sweet young maiden died, 
The shadow of a castle falls 

Where for her young lord waits a bride! 


With clear blue eyes and tint-white curls, 
In her high turret still she sits; 

But ah, what scorn her ripe lip curls! 
What shadow to her bosom flits ! 


From that low cabin tapers flash, 

And, by the skimmering light they spread, 
She sees beneath its mountain ash, 

Leafless, but all with berries red, 


Impatient of the unclasped rein, 
A courser that should not be there,— 
The silver whiteness of his mane 
Streaming like moonlight on the air! 


O Love! thou art avenged too well,— 
The young heart, broken and betrayed, 

Where thou didst meekly, sweetly dwell, 
For all its sufferings is repaid. 


For the proud beauty, nor the frown 
Of her who shares the living years, 
From her the winding-sheet wraps down, 
Can ever buy away the tears! 
Mount Heatrary, Ouro. 
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Arr. II]—GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 


Governor Bess says that during the past year the moral 
character of the State has continued to improve; that 
Temperance has extended its blessings, universal benevo- 
lence enlarged her sphere of action, and crimes diminished 
throughout the State. 

He figures a very gratifying account of the fiscal affairs 
of the State for the year 1847. 








RECEIPTS. 
General Revenue, - - - $1,202,528 47 
Tolls, = - - - - . - 827,641 85 
Corporation Taxes, = - - - 41,748 52 | 
Surplus Revenue ce aid by the Comune, 101,835 48 | 
Interest on Surplus Revenue, - 86,379 06 
Receipts on Canal Lands, and other items, 53,942 40 
Total, ~ >) «+e > + @ngn4e76 78 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
On appropriations, - . - $210,250 42 
For Common Schools, - - - 201,319 31 
Interest on Debt, - - - - 1,175,117 51 
Repairs of Public Works, - - - $17,568 13 
Siti. =-.- »- aos o 


Leaving a balance applicable to the pay- 
ment of the temporary and funded debt, $409,820 41 


In addition, there was received from the 


school and other trust funds, - $237,145 26 
Payment from this fund, - - - 118,341 01 
Leaving a balance, - - $118,804 25 
Domestic bonds redeemed, - - $119,883 73 


Total balance j in the Treasury from all 
funds, - $494,261 70 
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The Governor recommends that the sinking fund be in- 
creased from $25,000 to $200,000, with the view of paying 
off the State debt. This would relieve Ohio from indebt- 
edness in the incredibly short space of ninety-five years! 

One year ago, I urged the speedy payment of the State 
debt, which may be set down at $20,000,000; and I then 
hoped that the new Governor, with all his manly energy, 
activity, and talent, would suggest and carry forward some 
great enterprize that would do honor to his much cherished 
State. Such an enterprize I saw in the payment of the 
debt. But the Governor seems to be a man of distant vis- 
ion, and sees the debt discharged a short space this side of 
the further end of acentury! With him it seems true that 
“distance lends enchantment to the view!” 

I think the people could pay their debt without the least 
embarrassment in the course of fourteen years. Then 
could she pursue every great and good enterprize for the 
elevation of her people without restraint. Then could she 
feel able to establish educational institutions on a broad 
and effective basis. 

Why should not the debt be paid? Why should not the 
people individually feel responsible for public as well as 
for private debt? States and Nations are beyond the. 
reach of law, their honor being considered a sufficient 
guaranty of integrity. No debt can be collected of a State 
by legal process. Lach citizen, therefore, should seek first 
to discharge all publie responsibilities, and regard his pub- 
lic duties more sacred than his private obligations. 

The plan I suggested a year ago for the discharge of the 
State debt, is as follows: 


* But ‘there ’s the rub,’—how is the debt to be paid? ‘That can 
be done gradually, by providing for the payment of, say one mil- 
lion of the principal every year, until the whole be paid. For 
every million paid, the interest would diminish $60,000, which 
could be annually applied to the principal, and thus the whole be 
paid within fourteen years. During this time the State would save, 
in interest money, about $6,000,000. But it is said, the adequate 
tax for this purpose would weigh heavily upon the people. The 
total value of taxable property will be, next year, not less than 
$405,000,000. An additional levy of two and a half mills on the 
dollar, would gain the one million for the purpose of buying up the 
public debt. This would be but twenty-five dollars for the man 
whose property is assessed at $19,000. What citizen of Ohio is 
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so contracted in his patriotism as to deny this amount, when it will 
effect important results, and do so much for the future prosperity 
and glory of the State? It is time the public attention were directed 
to this subject. Let the sober mind take it in hand, and accom- 
plish the enterprize, in spite of the embarrassments which dema- 
gogues will attempt to interpose. The State has, perhaps, made all 
the improvements necessary for the people to undertake in their 
sovereign capacity, and there will be no necessity for expending 
more on this account. There is sufficient private capital and en- 
terprize to execute all the great works which the good of the peo- 
ple may demand. The policy of the State should now be to liqui- 
date her debt, and free herself from the shackles it imposes.’’ * 


An addition of one mill more on the present levy will 
raise the amount requisite for paying the debt in fourteen 
years. The Governor utters himself very pleasantly con- 
cerning Penitentiary Reform. Hear him :— 


“The mild yet firm discipline administered by the Warden and 
officers of the Penitentiary, and the moral and religious instrument- 
alities brought into requisition, including the largely increased li- 
brary for the use of the convicts, collected by Rev. Mr. Finley, are 
exercising, | trust, a wholesome influence upon their character. 
No duty intrusted to government is more difficult of execution than 
that of the punishment of crime. The great object to be kept in 
view is the protection of society by the confinement, and especially 
by the reformation of the criminals, in such manner as shall at 
once defray all expenses and train the convicts to habits of indus- 
try, not forgetting, though fallen, that they are yet men, with minds 
to be enlightened and hearts to be animated by the lessons of mo- 
rality and religion. Is it not true that we have directed our atten- 
tion too much to the financial view alone of this great governmental 
obligation? Having succeeded in making the Penitentiary defray 
its own expenses, aid in erecting other institutions, and pay a bal- 
ance into the treasury, have we not overlooked the nature of the 
contracts by which the convicts have been hired out and transferred 
from hand to hand; and have we not, in some respects, forgotten 
what is due to their minds and bodies? 

“May it not well be questioned whether unremitting and unre- 
quited toil, from early dawn till night, under the eye of an inter- 
ested task-master, without an hour to read by day or light to read 
at night, constitutes the great road to moral reformation? Is it 
right to continue in the hands of one individual a monopoly of be- 
tween two and three hundred laboring men, at only thirty-three 
cents per day, boarding, lodging, and workshops found? — Is it just 
to keep up that monopoly, at that price, in competition with the 
honest mechanics of the State?” 


* Herald of Truth, page 149. 
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We, the people, are constantly doing a great wrong to 
nearly five hundred unfortunates whose crimes have thrown 
them into our hands ;—crimes caused by the deficiency of 
our laws on education. For education alone can make 
man virtuous, and the State must furnish it to the poor. 
When this State-duty is neglected, vice and crime abounds. 
What, then, is the suggestion of Justice with regard to the 
treatment of criminals? Is it not to discharge towards 
them the duty which has been so culpably neglected—to 
furnish them with all the means of proper intellectual and 
moral culture? 

In April, 1846, I held the following language on this 
subject : 


“TV. Who are responsible? 

“*From what has just been said, the reader is, doubtless, ready to 
conclude that, first of all, society is responsible for much of the 
evil conduct of men. As before remarked, she owes the first 
duty to each individual. She is bound to supply all her helpless 
children with the means of superior development. Is this duty 
discharged? Let the lamentable ignorance and vice that abound 
answer. She is bound to guard the young against the snares that 
are publicly set by the vile for their ruin. Is this duty discharged ? 
Let the haunts of drunkenness, profanity, gambling and whoredom 
that abound, answer. She is bound to assist the destitute, so that 
they will not be forced into crime by starvation. Is this duty dis- 
charged? Let the suffering men, women and children found in all 
our cities answer. She is bound to provide for the virtuous devel- 
opment of every child that is neglected and abused by its parents 
or guardians. Doesshe do this? Let the vicious boys that fill the 
streets of every city answer. How great, then, is the responsibility 
of society! All the duties here mentioned, save one, are due to 
the young and helpless. Can it be said, with the least shadow of 
truth, that they are blameable for the inevitable fruits of this neg- 
lect? They follow as effects follow causes, and none but society 
can control them. Society is alone guilty for the results of her 
own wrong.” * 


And in the same volume the following remarks were 
made : 


“T know we are told by thousands who ought to know best, that 
every one can do right if he chooses; of such let me ask, can any 
man be a poet or an orator, a@ musician or a painter, or arrive at 


* Quarterly Journal and Review, page 108. 
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any distinction in any other department of human skill and re- 
search, if he chooses! No, you say at once. Why not? Be- 
cause he has not the faculties, or if he has the faculties, he has not 
the development of them necessary to secure success. Let me ask 
further—can one man, by his own unaided efforts, be as good as 
another? Do you say yes? What reason is there for a negative 
reply in the other case, and an affirmative in this?’ Does not moral 
action depend as much upon the condition of the moral sentiments, 
as intellectual manifestations do upon the strength and condition of 
the intellectual faculties? Why, then, should we say that every 
one can be eininently good if he wills, but cannot be eminently dis- 
tinguished by the exercise of his reasoning powers if he wills? 
Ah! there is great error on this subject. Those who are morally 
weak can no more avoid vice and crime, than those who are intel- 


lectually weak can avoid errors in thinking, or grasp mighty sub- 
jects with a giant’s power.’’* 


While on this subject, let me insert a passage from Theo- 
dore Parker’s sermon, preached in Boston, January, 1847 : 


“There are the Victims or Society; men that become Crimi- 
nals by Circumstances, made-criminals, not born; men who become 
criminals not so much from strength of Evil in their Soul, or excess 
of evil propensities in their organization, as from strength of Evil 
in their Circumstances. I do not say that a man’s character is 
wholly determined by the circumstances in which he is placed, but 
all experience shows that circumstances, such as exposure in youth 
to good men or bad men, education—intellectual, moral, and reli- 
= or neglect thereof entire or partial, have a vast influence in 


orming the characters of men, especially of men not well endowed 
by nature.” 


* * * * * * * 


“The CRIMINALS FROM CIRCUMSTANCES become what they are by 
the action of causes which may be ascertained, guarded against, 
mitigated, and at last overcome and removed. These men are 
born of poor parents, and find it difficult to satisfy the natural wants 
of food, clothing, and shelter. They get little culture, intellectual 
or moral. The School-house is open—but the parent does not 
send the children, he wants their services—to beg for him, per- 
haps to steal, it may be to do little services which lie within their 
ys Besides, the child must be ill-clad, and so a mark is set 
on him.” 


* * * * * * * 


“I deny not that a portion of criminals come from other sources 
—but at least nine-tenths thereof proceed from this quarter. Of 


* Quarterly Journal and Review, page 211, 
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273,818 criminals punished in France from 1825 to 1839 more 
than half were wholly unable even to read, and had been brought 
up subject to no family affections. Out of 70 criminals in one 
prison at Glasgow who were under eighteen, 50 were orphans hav- 
ing lost one or both parents, and nearly all the rest had parents of 
bad character and reputation. ‘Taking all the criminals in Eng- 
land and Wales in 1841, there were not eight in a hundred that 
could read and write well. In our country, where everybody gets 
a mouthful of education, though scarce any one a full meal, the 
result is a little different. Thus of the 790 prisoners in the Mount 
Pleasant State’s Prison in New York, 100 it is said could read and 
understand. Yet of all our criminals only a very small proportion 
have been in a condition to obtain the average intellectual and 
moral culture of our times. 

“Our present mode of treating criminals does no good to this 
class of men, these Victims of Circumstances. I do not know that 
their improvement is even contemplated. We do not ask what 
causes made this man a criminal, and then set ourselves to remove 
those causes. We look only at the crime; so we punish practi- 
cally a man because he had a wicked father; because his education 
was neglected, and he exposed to the baneful influence of unholy 
men.” 


In the second work quoted from, I published a plan of 
Penitentiary Reform in July, 1846, much broader and more 
effectual than the Governor has suggested :— 


“ We would convert our Penitentiaries into vast institutions of 
instruction. This should be done on the principle that we have no 
right to do anything but good to any human being. Instead of hav- 
ing deep, dark and dismal dungeons, where there is nothing to ex- 
ert a wholesome influence upon the inmates, we would have pleas- 
ant places arranged where all the means of mental and moral im- 
provement can be enjoyed. Instead of having a Warden to rule 
as a tyrant devoid of every humane and Christian feeling, and to 
decide how many lashes shall be inflicted, or how many barrels of 
cold water shall be poured down upon the chained convict, we 
would have a superintendent who knows something of the nature 
of mind, the causes of crime, the means of reform, and is imbued 
with an ardent love for all of his species, and can rule by the su- 
perior goodness and greatness of his nature. Instead of having a 
band of unsympathizing guards about with clubs and guns, to keep 
those whom they regard as animals, we would have men of know- 
ledge and virtue, capable of instructing those who have been so 
long neglected, and finding their highest happiness in improving 
the characters of the unfortunate. Instead of compelling the con- 
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victs to toil from morning till night without reward, and turning 
them out with broken constitutions, we would have them earn their 
own living by a healthful degree of labor, and if they choose, lay 
up something to start upon when they graduate as good citizens. 

“Contrast the management of our Insane Asylums with that of 
our Penitentiaries. In the former are men of the highest qualifi- 
cations, both of heart and head—men who feel with their suffering 
fellows, and derive their purest enjoyment from the relief they are 
enabled to extend to those whose minds are darkened—whose rea- 
son is dethroned. Look at the result: three-fourths of all recent 
cases are cured—are restored to a sound mental condition. And 
yet it is vastly more difficult to relieve those sent to our Lunatic 
Asylums, than those thrown headlong into our Penitentiaries for 
punishment and not for reform. Why? because our lunatics are 
both intellectual and moral maniacs, while our convicts are only 
moral maniacs; consequently instruction can be communicated to 
the convicts through the intellectual faculties; appeals can be made 
to the reason, through which, alone, can the moral powers be 
reached. But the chambers of the lunatic’s mind are entirely 
closed—there are no avenues through which the ministering angel 
can enter to repair the desolations of the mind. The instructors 
are compelled to profit by all the aids of experience and science, 
and so order all external circumstances as to have a healthful in- 
fluence upon their patients. Were our prisons converted into insti- 
tutions of discipline, and half the attention bestowed upon the con- 
victs that is upon the lunatics, nine-tenths, without any doubt, 
would be brought back to virtue, and restored to respectability and 
happiness. Instead of this, the people seem to think that reform is 
foreign to the purpose of imprisonment, and the aids of experience 
and science, and philanthropic zeal are disregarded. Mistaken 
policy! It is better to reform a criminal than to let him loose upon 
society provoked to deeds of greater villainy. 

“We would have several of these educational institutions in the 
State, if one would be too unwieldly, and, if necessary, one in 
every county; and they should be supplied with excellent instruc- 
tors, and all the means of intellectual and moral improvement. 
Perhaps the reader is smiling at the idea of sending culprits to col- 
lege; the right kind of a college is just the place for them. Why 
are they culprits? Because they have not been sufficiently nor 
properly instructed. Their minds have not looked out upon this 
grand universe of beauty and sublimity, nor within, upon the true 
nobility of their own nature. We hold it impossible for any one 
who knows anything of the external world, of his own destiny, 
and of his relations to his fellow men, to be a peace destroyer. 
The minds of our criminals are shut up within narrow spheres, 
and all that is required to banish crime from the land is to enlarge 
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their scope of thought, and give them moral strength. This can 
be done—and is not society bound to give them this strength and 
discipline, instead of dealing with them so as to still more develope 
their evil disposition? It is cheaper to benefit an individual, when 
society attempts to deal with him, than to injure him. 

“We would have, in these institutions, all things conducted in 
accordance with the laws of our being. There should be system 
—a portion of the time being devoted to labor, and a portion to in- 
struction. The grand object should be, intellectual and moral dis- 
cipline; and labor, instead of being for punishment, should be for 
preserving health and paying the expense.’”’* 


Now a passage from the Sermon quoted above will cor- 
roborate my opinions :— 


“When the Victims or Society violated its laws, I would not 
torture a man for his misfortune, because his father was poor, his 
mother a brute; because his education was neglected. I would 
shut him out from Society fora time. I would make him work for 
his own good and the good of others. The evil he had caught 
from the world 1 would overcome by the good that | would present 
to him. I would not clothe him with an infamous dress, crowd 
him with other men whom Society had made infamous, leaving 
them to ferment and rot together. 1 would not set him up asa 
show to the public, for his enemy, or his rival, or some miserable 
fop to come and stare at with merciless and tormenting eye. I 
would not load him with chains, nor tear his flesh with a whip. | 
would not set soldiers with loaded gun to keep watch over him, in- 
sulting their brother by mocking and threats. I would treat the 
man with firmness, but with justice, with pity, with love. I would 
teach the man; what his family could not do for him—what So- 
ciety and the Church had failed of, the Jail should do, for the Jail 
should be a manual labor school, not a dungeon of torture. I would 
take the most gifted, the most cultivated, the wisest and most be- 
nevolent, yes, the most Christian man in the State, and set him to 
train up these poor savages of civilization.” 

* * 2K * Cs * * 


“Tt seems to me that our whole criminal legislation is based on 
a false principle—Force and not Love; that it is eminently well 
adapted to revenge, not at all to correct, to teach, to cure. The 
whole apparatus for the punishment of offenders, from the Gallows 
down to the House of Correction, seems to me wrong, wholly 
wrong, unchristian, and even inhuman. We teach crime while 
we punish it. Is it consistent for the State to take vengeance when 
I may not? Is it better for the State to kill a man in cold blood 


* Quarterly Journal and Review, pages 217-18. 
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than for me to kill my brother when ina rage? I cannot help 
thinking that the Gallows, and even the Jail as now conducted, are 
practical teachers of violence and wrong! I cannot think it will 
always be so. Hitherto we have looked on criminals as voluntary 
enemies of Mankind. We have treated them as wild beasts, not 
as dull or loitering boys. We have sought to destroy by death, to 
disable by mutilation or imprisonment, to terrify and subdue—not 
to convince, to reform, encourage, and bless. 

The history of the past is full of prophecy for the future. Not 
many years ago we shut up our lunatics in jails, in dungeons, in 
cages; we chained the maniac with iron; we gave him a bottle of 
water and a sack of straw; we left him in filth, in cold and naked- 
ness. We set strong and brutal men to watch him. When he 
cried, when he gnashed his teeth and tore his hair, we beat him all 
the more! They do so yet in some places, for they think a mad- 
man is not a Brother, but a Devil. What was the result? Mad- 
ness was found incurable. Now Lunacy is a disease, to be pre- 
scribed for as Fever or Rheumatism; when we find an incurable 
case we do not kill the man, nor chain him, nor count him a Devil. 
Yet Lunacy is not curable by Force, by Jails, Dungeons and Cages; 
only by the medicine of wise men and good men. What if Christ 
had met one Demoniac with a whip and another with chains! 

“Yuu know how we once treated criminals! with what scourg- 
ings and mutilations, what brandings, what tortures with fire and 
redhot iron! Death was not punishment enough, it must be pro- 
tracted amid the most cruel torments that quivering flesh could 
bear. The multitude looked on and learned a lesson of deadly 
wickedness. A Judicial murder was a Holiday! It is but litle 
more than two hundred years since a man was put to death in the 
most enlightened country of Europe for eating meat on Friday! 
not two hundred since, men and women were hanged in Massachu- 
setts for a crime now reckoned impossible! It is not a hundred 
years since two negro slaves were judicially burned alive in this 
very city! These facts make us shudder but hope also. In a 
hundred years from this day will not men look on our Gallows, 
Jails, and penal law, as we look on the Racks, Torture-chambers 
of the middle ages—and the bloody code of remorseless Inquisi- 
tors ?”’* 


This subject should be kept before the people until these 
great public wrongs are reformed, aa the unfortunate 
treated according to the suggestions of Justice and Be- 
nevolence. If the State should defraud one of her citizens 
of a few dollars, the public meeting houses would not hold 
the people assembled to express their indignation. But 


* Parker’s Sermon on the Dangerous Classes in Society, pages 39-40, 42-4. 
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while five hundred are continually being abused by the 
State three-thousand-fold more grievously than this— 
scorned, robbed of liberty, and sometimes of life, treated 
in every way like a dumb brute, and exposed to the taunts 
and jeers of even inferior men—the good people remain 
quiet, and scarcely reach forth a sympathetic feeling. But 
the subject cannot be pursued here. 

On the subject of education, which is destined to banish 
vice and crime from the land, and thereby work a more 
glorious reform than that suggested above, the Governor 
gives the following morceau : 


“It is matter of rejoicing to every lover of enlightenment and 
freedom, that the cause of education, in all its departments, was 
never more prosperous than during the past year. The common 
school system is firmly established in the habits and affections of 
the people, and though falling in many things short of the hopes of 
the patriot and philanthropist, fully partakes of the progressive 
spirit of the age, and will not, in the end, fall short of its high des- 
tiny, the universal diffusion of useful knowledge. It needs no 
recommendation of mine to command your cordial and continued 
support.” 


It is hoped the Governor will not persuade the people 
that they have done enough on the subject of education, 
or even suffer it to be inferred as his opinion that Ohio has 
done anything in reference to it worthy of herself. It is 
presumed he will place a little more emphasis on this sub- 
ject in his next Message. 


On the subject of Interest, Mr. Bebb proposes a modifi- 
cation :— 


“Permit me to recommend, that the law regulating interest may 
be so modified as to permit parties to contract for any rate not ex- 
ceeding a certain limit to be fixed by the Legislature, leaving the 
law as it now is, in all cases wherein no contract has been made in 
relation to interest. Capital now bears its equal burden of taxa- 
tion, reducing interest in some places below five per cent. It is 
necessary to the prosperity of a State as well as labor, and no wise 
legislator will make war upon it. Contracts as high as ten per cent. 
are made every day in defiance of the law as it stands. Honest 
men fulfill, and others, less scrupulous, retreat behind the law and 
disregard them. Some reasonable modification, instead of banish- 
ing capital, as the present law does, to other States tolerating a 
higher rate of interest, would invite it amongst us, and thus by 
competition diminish rather than increase the rate of interest.” 
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It is hoped the Governor would not have it understood 
that he approves of any laws on this subject. If gold and 
silver be articles of trade, why should they not be permit- 
ted to earn what they can in market, as any other prop- 
erty? Really, 1 hold that truly benevolent men will never 
exact interest on accommodations to a friend—and all 
lending of money should be in the spirit of true friendship. 
But if money lending is to continue a branch of business, 
it is wrong for the Legislature to interfere with its market 
value. It is presumed that another year’s reflection will 
induce the Governor to recommend the abrogation of all 
laws on this subject. 

The Governor congratulates the people in view of the 
‘noble stand” Ohio has maintained against the Mexican 


War; and yet he says the State has sent five regiments of 


volunteers to assist in carrying it on! This looks much 
like occupying the “noble stand” of which he speaks! 


Art. [V.—TO A LOCUST TREE. 
BY WILLIAM D. EMERSON. 


I love thee, locust tree, 
Where’er or when I see; 
Not for thy soft and graceful form, 
Whose beauty half unmans the storm ;— 
But thou remindest me 
Of the forms alive with glee, 
My joyous early playmates ’neath the merry locust tree. 


I love thee, locust tree, 
Not for thy breezes free, 
That play with the velvet-fingered leaves, 
Nor the fragrance thy sweet blossom gives 
To the ever busy air; 
But I see their faces fair, 
W ho frolic’d with me o’er the green, ere they knew the face of care. 


I love thee, locust tree, 
For the song that rung from thee, 
Like an angel choir, when the morning beam 
Has wakened me from a glorious dream; 
Through the window of my cot 
The sound came all unsought, 
And roused a thrill of gratitude for my happy, humble lot. 


Seba even 





TO A LOCUST TREE. i] 


I love thee, locust tree, 
For my mother seems to be 
Now at my side, as wont of yore, 
When she taught me nature’s noblest lore: 
I’ve thought, and oh, how off, 
Of her hand and voice so soft, 
4s she pointed through the boughs of green, and bade me look aloft 


I love thee, locust tree: 
My father, where is he? 
When the thunder roared, and the lightning came, 
And wound the locust with coil of flame, 
How sudden was my cry! 
He searched my frighte d eye— 
“Son, fear the voice of Him who thunders from on high!’ 


[ love thee, locust tree ;— 
"T'was a mournful day to me, 
When ‘neath the shade, in front of our cot, 
My litle sister’s coffin was brought; 
And a dying leaf did fall 
From the locust on the pall ; 
And I walked and wept to see her laid in the narrow funeral hal! 


I love thee, locust tree; 
Thou seem’st a family 
I may never, never see again 
Till the car of death bear us o’er the plain; 
And if a landscape sweet 
Our meeting eyes shall greet, 
{n another happier world, ’ne ath a locust may we meet. 
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Art. V.—THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 
BY JOSEPH H. MOORE. 


A GENERATION Of men will yet walk this earth, to whom 
the history of their ancestors would seem wholly incredi- 
ble, without the aid of an expansive philosophy to explain 
the marvel. We of this day are apt, and we think with 
abundant reason, to survey our elevated position in the 
social scale, with no small measure of self-gratulation and 
conceited amazement. Most of us would boldly track the 
line of our descent, if we could, back to the footsteps of 
our progenitors a few centuries gone by. We would, in- 
deed, deem it descending quite minutely enough to par- 
ticulars, to state in general terms that our pedigree might 
halt before reaching a very remote antiquity, among beings 
most uncouth, and, as a consequence, unlike their polished 
sons. If it must be said, our filial reverence to the mem- 
ory of our earlier sires is due to painted savages, fierce as 
the beast in whose skin they were clad. Their employ- 
ment was the bloody riot of battle by day; their sport at 
night the horrid orgies of the war dance, as they yelled 
around the reeking pile of human limbs, and gloried in 
their prowess and their victories, not as we, their baptized 
children, by illuminations, resolutions and Te Deums, but 
by drinking from the skulls of their foes. Our pride of pro- 
gress and really happier state reconcile us somewhat to 
the acknowledgment of so base an extraction. With our 
descendants, I verily believe it will need a thorough work 
of grace in the heart, and bliss and wisdom in proportion, 
to enable them to read our history without contempt for 
the race that had crawled so long and so low in its way 
from Adam. I am not forgetful of those ancient empires 
whose stupendous vestiges are with some almost the only 
clue to their having been; with their Catacombs and 
Pyramids, their Sphinxes and sculptured ruins of unknown 
date, and perhaps of unknown arts. They are but the 
splendid monuments of refined savagism. They are but 
the brilliant mockery of man’s spiritual nature. They 
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prove the people, as a body, to have been converted into 
beasts of burden, to serve the vanity of self-deified princes, 
and the gross superstitions of subservient priests. Poly- 
nesian cannibalism is more creditable to human nature. 
It exhibits man less bowed down and imbruted. A na- 
tion’s glory is not, that even the perfection of material art 
and science be hers, if the prerogative of the few, but that 
the whole people, as one man, rise in the strength and 
beauty of mental attainment and moral excellence. In 
past days, the people have had no property in themselves. 
They have been impotent, the prince and priest omnipo- 
tent. Men in power have virtually imitated that Roman 
despot, whose favorite sport it was, when cloyed with 
gladiatorial shows, to dress a party of his poorer subjects 
as giants, arm them with straws and sponges, and then 
himself, personating Hercules at his labors, rush mail-clad 
furiously in among them, and slay them in mock-fight with 
his club. The ruler’s conception of “the chief end of 
man” in the mass, was fitly outspoken by Napoleon’s 
atrocious military sarcasm, “food for powder.” The 


scornful poet said of his own countrymen, “the Cretans 
are always liars ;” so have princes and their cabinets been 
used to say in deeds, “the people are brute beasts.” And 
whilst, by the statutes of the State, they have been made 


? 


“hewers of wood and drawers of water,” they have full 
often been little better dealt with by the Church. Wearied 
and worn with the task of life, they have cast themselves 
trustingly on’ the bosom of the Church, and craved her 
consolations, and she has welcomed them by an iron em- 
brace. She has winked at the iniquity of the State. The 
State has returned the compliment by lauding the glory 
and fattening the benefices of the Church. Christ was 
crucified between two thieves, and between two thieves 
those of his lowly life have not ceased to pine. How em- 
blematical that last touching scene! What a silent proph- 
ecy. No written one has been more literally fulfilled than 
that mute symbol. I am not insensible to what the masses 
have gained, and are still gaining, of later years. As the 
remaining ills of human society are not too trivial to need 
repair, neither are they too desperate to admit of cure. 
Man demands what he will yet enjoy. He demands a 
bond of fellowship cemented by the religious sentiment, 
which yet shall not fetter nor chafe the largest freedom. 
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He would establish amities, which shall reconcile and 
blend the interests of religion and human rights—shall 
unitize love to God and love to man. Combine a body of 
men realizing that one idea in practical form, and the 
whole world would soon witness to its divineness as a 
church in very deed visible, and triumphant, too, almost 
without the need of being militant. Such—if a millennial 
state be not a fiction of false prophecy, false philosophy, 
and deceptive facts—will be the church of the future. 
Such, only, is a true church. I would not disparage that 
of the present, of Christian name. A Congress of one 
representative to each sect would make an imposing array 
in point of numbers, to say nothing of sanctity. And truly 
I concede it gladly, good men are to be found in every one 
of them—men who fill up their lives with the sincerest 
charity, flowing spontaneously from the heart ; whose deeds 
honor and illustrate the best article of their creed; whose 
practice would be none the worse were their confession 
shorter by half; who would triumph in martyrdom, and 
scorn life as the condition of hypocrisy and apostacy. 
Still, many a one in the same communion luxuriates, unre- 
buked by conscience or the church, in unearned opulence. 
Many more strive patiently, in vain heroism, to breast the 
current of cruel competition, by ill-paid industry. Some 
fill their spacious coflers by means that require, if not the 
sacrifice of principle, yet not the practice of a virtue, 
whilst fellow-communicants languish unpitied in the hos- 
pital, or mope vacantly in the poor house, unstained by a 
crime. One minces his way from his mansion, whose stone 
and mortar is the price of extortion, to a sanctuary dunned 
for debt, his vacuity of devotion filled by vanity of dress, 
in elegant attire, despising vulgar.labor; another stays at 
home, lest his browned skin, his hard hands, and homely 
garb, expose him to the derision of his fellow-Christians. 
Whilst the studious and sedentary expounder of truth dis- 
courses from the sacred velvet and gilt-edged manuscript 
to ears polite to flattery, though dull to exhortation, with 
gestures practiced and tones forethought, in graceful 
phrase and harmonious periods, some parishioner, perhaps, 
upon whom the doom of reverse has come, gasps unvisited 


of mercy in the ward of an infirmary.* Oh! but none of 


his brethren know of his misfortune. True enough, no 
* Rev. Horace Bushnell’s Report, 1846. 
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one knows it. And that is the apology! Each and all as 
eagerly hoard as if stunned to all else from a dreadful 
sound ringing ever in their ears, “Except ye get rich, ye 
shall all likewise perish.” What more withering irony 
could a sentence condense, than the one, “See how they 
love one another”? Do they bear one another’s burdens? 
They hardly strike hands, but to close a bargain, till one 
runs for a bond or a witness. Poor victims of pelf that 
beggars the soul! Slaves to a system that subjects the 
spiritual to the grossly material! Bound in chains of their 
own forging, commanding resources enough to bless ten 
worlds, yet unable to enjoy the tithe of what belongs to 
one. Killing body and soul to get a living, and dodge 
misfortune. This is society improved and enlightened, in 
church and out of church! And there is no denying it,— 
fraternities disconnected with religious aims afford better 
provision against the vicissitudes of life, against want and 
sickness, than do communities styling themselves Christ’s 
body, and who array all the motives of an eternity to be 
blessed or damned, in persuading to charity and piety. 
We read of an early Christian church, of which Decius, a 
Roman persecutor, demanded the surrender of their treas- 
ures. They collected the blind, the deaf, and the infirm of 
the flock, saying, “Here are the treasures of the church, 
here our riches and our revenues.” In that church, the 
sick idolater was pitied and nursed as if a Christian. 
Among us, a Christian will sometimes die like a pagan 
pauper, in the city of his birth and baptism, within hear- 
ing of the bell of that church whose worship he had helped 
maintain. For such a church, faith is a farce, prayer 
abomination, praise blasphemy, and alms fraud. ‘This is 
not the life of man’s choice. He looks piteously for deliv- 
erance. He feels a vacuity in faculties shrunken and pal- 
sied. He experiences misery from deformed development, 
in unnatural cravings. The intellectual, the moral, the 
social, and the religious in man, are without symmetry of 
proportion. They are dwarfed or overtaxed, lethargic or 
inflamed. So it is the church finds the individual, and for 
the most part so keepshim. Enrolling his name, she sanc- 
tifies by adopting the most odious of his prejudices and dis- 
tinctions. Hence it is but the consummation of her policy 
to build houses where the poor may worship, where they 
and the rich will not be disturbed by the mutual mortifica- 
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tion of contrasted features, dress and manners. Such 
houses for such people are probably in course of erection, 
if interest enough has yet been excited for those despised 
men and women who are guilty of having to earn their 
bread by hard work in smut or suds, or other menial ofli- 
ces. Some of the editorial corps, pragmatical and pro- 
fane interlopers, who ought to have been at their devotions 
rather, having fio fear of the church before their eyes, fa- 
cetiously term them “steerage pessengers to eternity.” 
But such a voyage! Many is the squall to be weathered, 
many the breach of brine to deluge cabin and deck, much 
of surf and shoal, and little sea-room ahead for the unsea- 
worthy bark between prow and port, should she keep her 
tack as now. When adverse Boreas rends her shrouds, 
when the winding sheet of spray enwraps her hold, and 
her straining timbers groan, they may well imagine the 
demon of the storm is chanting their dirge. 

The rich and the poor of the nominal church, as in the 
non-professing world, are as aliens to each other. With- 
out a rapid change for the better, a wider chasm would 
evermore divide and alienate them. The church would 
exist and act, only to perpetuate inequalities. Embracing 
an immense theatre, her arena already presents a singular 
and stirring scene. By way of eminence, the church is a 
term here applied to Christendom, as religiously organized. 
Under one name and banner, we see a vast, ancient, flexi- 
ble, yet consolidated hierarchy, sending forth her heralds 
of universal dominion to compass sea and land, sworn and 
swift to duty. Under divers standards rally opposing 
camps, deprecating her spread, and zealous for their own. 
In the midst of the deepening conflict is a strange min- 
gling of emotions. Here we listen’ to the voice of sacred 
mirth, and the rising of victorious peans; there trembles 
the cadence of pious grief, “men’s hearts failing them for 
fear,’ and yonder earth and air seem convulsed by the 
powerful wrestlings and work of faith. Anthems and la- 
mentations, benisons and anathemas, praise and _blas- 
phemy, break with harsh dissonance on the ear of Deity. 
In the several divisions, according as the tide of victory 
may seem to turn, we hear the note of warning, “up and 
doing, or we’re lost,” or the exulting cry, “ be firm, and the 
victory is ours.” The church has not lacked zeal nor valor 
of their kind. But in the midst of bugle-blasts and the 
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roll-beat, the roar of ordnance and the shock of battle. 
with mutual damage, each sect is scourged by plague and 
famine upon true spiritual life. Happily, in the face of 
this grievous curse to man, of sectarian feud, so intimately 
associated with international and intestine wars, as if to 
assure man of a better destiny on earth, the brightness of 
coming events casts its light before. It is revealing the 
rubbish piled high around the simplicity of truth; the gos- 
pel of mercy, too often buried under tomes of misty the- 
ology and lying lore; broad phylacteries of cant, and the 
long creed of profitless dogmas, substituted for the law ot 
love and the life of charity. Success or defeat, except it 
be but partial or of transient duration, will hinge upon no 
minor question. The people begin to have a conscious 
being, and will not be longer bought or bartered, given or 
taken, on limited or perpetual lease. They will be the 
state and the church of the future. They will not, dis- 
tracted by conflicting creeds, cast themselves in despera- 
tion upen a raging sea, to be swallowed like Jonah by the 
whale, in one monstrous uniformity of faith without reason. 
It is loo late for a crisis of delirium like that. Human pro- 
gress at this stage is of a kind, and of modes, of which 
many take but little note. Wherein the signs of the bet- 
ter day do attract attention, some discern merely the token 
of triumph to some particular interest not allied to popular 
liberty, and others, equally mistaken, despairingly await 
the impending blow that shall send the race reeling, by a 
back stroke, into the night of the middle ages. But the 
masses feel the impulse, and understand it. Their hope is 
prophecy, their courage strength ; a heavier burden presses 
less, for they seem to know the bond is rotten, and will 
sooner break. To this pass has civilized society now 
plainly come, by its arts and sciences, its wondrous appli- 
ances of mechanical forces to every branch of industry, 
and a speedy access to all parts of the earth. It will ag- 
glomerate all wealth, all power, and consequently all in- 
telligence, and make it unconditionally the possession of 
an oligarchy, for whom to take is to abuse it; or, by a 
rapid transition from present social relations, it will diffuse 
its wealth, power and knowledge to the race at large, as 
an impartial heritage. The masses thirst for liberty, the 
more intensely that a living example stimulates them, and 
that it seems within their grasp. The rulers know this. 
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with fear or with favor. America, with all her lust ot 
power and conquest, with her slave soil, and her aggres- 
sive war, will yet learn wisdom—by bitter experience, it 
may be, as it has already been. She will teach it, too, to 
nations watching her experiment, with blessings, as a 
model or as a warning. The wheel of events turns fast. 
Art and Science, harnessed to the car of human industry, 
diminish the need of toil, danger and haste. Machinery, 
vastly stronger, safer, swifter than bone and sinew, multi- 
plies man’s power, and facilitates his presence, over land 
and water; and now, by cords of steel and bars of iron, 
draws our antipodes more than half-way to meet us. Liv: 
ing an intenser life than ever, the more civilized and free 
send the thrill of their quickened pulsation into the vital 
current of their less favored brothers abroad, whose natural 
throbbings for light and liberty had been chilled and checked 
by the breath of tyranny and the night of ignorance. On 


both hemispheres, they are pressing at the very citadels of 


despotism and barbarism, to pour in upon their yielding 
gates the tide of superior knowledge, arts and institutions. 
The Prussian monarch spoke laconically the growing con- 
victions of enlightened sovereigns of our day, when ap- 
plied to for a gag to silence Czerski and Ronge—“ Progress 
is stronger than I.” Words once proscribed to men’s se- 
cret thoughts, have become the enthusiastic salutation of 
the peasant on the highway, and are repeated with mimic 
boldness by the prattler at the fireside. Where inequali- 
ties are greatest, the dwellers upon the mountain look with 
more terror than contempt upon the receding masses be- 
low. At every murmur from the valley, the ground seems 
to tremble under their feet. Artificial elevations are felt 
to be unsafe, no less than the gulfs‘that sink below the at- 
mosphere of health. Noble hearts in high places beat 
strongest for the general good of their humbler brothers. 
Stranger than all, infant enterprizes for popular advance- 
ment are born in the palaces of autocrats,—yea, even in 
the vatican of a pontiff. The world looks on amazed at a 
Nicholas and a Pius IX. braving foreign invasion and do- 
mestic conspiracy, for the freedom of the serf and the in- 
dependence of the subject. Who thinks the church so 
infatuated as to fail to derive a useful lesson from such 
indications? She is not. Who thinks the people will 
much longer be blinded as to the evidences of a true 
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church? They will not. “Leagues of Universal Brother- 
hood,” knitting states and nations in catholic amity, will 
be greeted as the genuine “Evangelical Alliance.” En- 
terprizes proving the practicability of infusing into society 
the simplicity of primitive charity, by living out (admitting 
the plan imperfect) the beautiful idea of such men as Rev. 
Thomas H. Stockton, for “ The Christian Society of Broth- 
erly Love”; of Rev. William H. Channing, for “The 
Church of Humanity”; and of Dr. J. R. Buchanan, for 
bestowing God’s earth upon his children ;—such enter- 
prizes, | say, will cast into the shade the widest influence 
of sectarian synods, and the proudest success of political 
schemes. Brotherhoods will extend the right hand of fel- 
lowship, and with it the means of harmonious cultivation, 
to every son and daughter of our common Parent within 
its embrace, banishing the rivalry and trickery of the con- 
flicting trades and callings of a now precarious industry. 
The social feeling, which, in greater or less degree, misdi- 
rected in chaotic disunion with other instincts, has dis- 
played itself in sects and clans, and even in the terrible 
energy of war, will flow in its natural, blissful channel. 
Responses of mutual good-will are already exchanged be- 
tween high places and low. Towards a common {focus 
converge the efforts of Nicholas the Czar and Burritt the 
Republican, of Pope Pius and Michelet, of Father Matthew 
and Channing. Each, according to his light, does more or 
less perfectly his goodly work. A gathering host are work- 
ing for the spiritual church to be. Many have spoken, 
and more are panting for fit time and place to utter thoughts 
and further plans long cherished in secret. Among them 
are men destined to be heroes in the coming time. Though 
not all prepared to see eye to eye, nor directly to co-ope- 
rate upon one platform of action, their vows are plighted 
in the same cause, each, in proportion to his wisdom, doing 
well. These men God will speed. Their race will call 
them blessed. Hence the Pope and Italy have but one 
heart. The simple paternity of the reigning pontiff, and 
the gentle heroism of Father Ventina, have.formed a 
coalition not to be dissolved by the College of the Propa- 
ganda, through force or artifice. They two have done 
what at this day no earthly prince could entirely undo. 
They have made the prince tremble, and the people hope. 
They have imbued more nations than one with doctrines 





50 ONE FATHER—ONE FAITH. 


of human rights. They have helped establish the funda- 
mental principle of reformed society, which is to be the 
Church of the Future—“all men are brethren.” It is as 
self-evident a proposition as that grand one of our “ Decla- 
ration,’ “all men are created equal,” in their right to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” All bodies of 
men united for good ends,—yea, all good men, though not 
formally connected with any organization—may take 
courage from the fact, that one true sentiment, at least, is 
daily striking deeper root in the popular mind,—even this, 
that prayer is pitiful palaver, and piety at best the devo- 
tion of bigotry or discontented mental action, unless pro- 
ductive of active philanthropy. It is not, indeed, neces- 
sary that the same name, or system of belief, or exact aim, 
should designate every fraternity of the true-hearted. But 
did all adopt a like policy of mutual forbearance and love, 
like results of peace, virtue, wisdom, and charity, would 
mould each division into the same image, until, were moun- 
tains of diflerence at first between them, a growing affinity 
of nature would draw them ever nearer and more near, 
until each would catch the echo of one inspired anthem, 
poured forth in universal chorus from all other bands, and 
rushing together with grateful greetings, they would uni- 
tedly confess one Father and one faith. But this result 
dwells in we know not how distant a future. Old preju- 
dices are not as a weed of shallow root, but as the thorn 
tree, with roots tough and deep; not as a scratch on the 
skin, but like disease in the bones. Dust on the surface of 
gold may be scattered by a breath, but in man are preju- 
dices and imperfections of condition that are ingrained 
with his nature, like the alloy that lies atom by atom with 
the substance of the precious metal. But love—that pure 
flame from the bosom of Deity, melting the gold without 
consuming it—will expel the viross, which may be various, 
and fashion the gold, whose nature is one. To this end 
tends every plan of the wise and good advocated among 
men: every enterprize to reclaim the outcast, to confirm 
the weak, to free the slave, to lift the vile, to kill war, to 
diminish poverty, ignorance, disease, and crime. All are 
not equally wise, nor all feasible; but the looked-for path 
will at last brighten upon the sight. Each will be tried, 
with its merits and defects; each partial, yet of use. In 
due time the spiritual, the divine in man, will get the upper 
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hand. The whole man will be understood, developed, re- 
formed. The Christian will grow up into the stature of a 
man—the church rise to the majesty of a redeemed hu- 
manity. The walls of partition, once broad and high, 
shall crumble down into mould, and become the genial soil 
in which the olive shall sink its roots, and above which it 
shall spread its boughs and open its blossoms in an atmos- 
phere of peace. Where once was the line of separation, 
furrowed deep by the ploughshare of contention, trees of 
wisdom shall grow, whose leaves shall load the air with 
the fragrance of holiness, and whose branches shall ripen 
rich clusters of the golden fruits of joy. “Instead of the 
thorn shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the briar 
shall come up the myrtle tree.” Man, having mastered 
his own spirit, will drive out thence every gross and un- 
clean thing. He will seek to gain, in charity and purity, 
the highest pinnacle of human attainment in the good. 
Humanity’s pulse shall beat in unison with that of the 
spheres of mind above. Brute and matter, subdued into 
his service, will be no more his terror. He will rule and 
dwell safely in his own habitation. Holding already in 
his hand the key to Nature’s arcana, he will enter her hid- 
den labyrinth, lighted by the sun of Science, and possess 
himself of her treasures of knowledge and power. He 
will detect the stealthy entrance of the virus of disease, 
before it gains time to fasten upon the living tissues of his 
frame. He will convert the floating malaria of death into 
the pure atmosphere of health. He will smother the plague 
in its dark hiding place. He will scatter the storm and 
the tornado, as they conspire in their secret chamber to 
desolate his fields and burst upon his cities, and make them 
to distil in refreshing showers and dews, and to fan him 
with aromatic zephyrs. He will lead off the pent up 
forces that gather in elemental strife to form the earthquake 
beneath, as he has disarmed the lightning above, and bids 
it not violate the peace of his abode. He will reconcile 
the realms of heat and cold, and the kindly offspring of 
such parent union shall confirm the reign of perennial 
spring enthroned upon earth’s emerald verdure, and with 
a fadeless coronation wreath of dewy foliage waving from 
pole to pole. In the sphere of happy mind will be no 
divided empire. Church and State, prince, priest, and peo- 
ple, will be one. Brute force will give place to the om- 
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nipotence of love. Earth will be Eden visited by cheru- 
bim, but guarded by no “ flaming sword”—will be a sanc- 
tuary filled by the Shekinah, the “holy of holies” veiled 
trom the sight of none, but “holiness to the Lord,” in- 
scribed on all men and all things, will consecrate a uni- 
versal temple for worship, and priesthood for service. 
The heir will possess his heritage, with nothing to “hurt 
or destroy,” for “the earth hath He given to the children 
of men.” 


Arr. VI.—THE OLD DOOR STONE. 
BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 


We were sitting--a few of a numerous, but now dispersed family—in the vestibule of ti 
mansion of our deceased father (One of the early settlers of Ohio.) My brother G. said-- 
‘Almost everything has been versified, save the Old Door Stone.” So 1 wrote the follow 


A song, a song of the Old Door Stone, 
To every household dear, 

Where the hopes and fears, the joys and griefs, 
Are told for many a year. 

When the sun sinks to his evening rest, 
And the bird’s wild song is o’er; 

When the care and toil of the passing day 
Frets the weary mind no more; 

Then on this old and time-worn spot 
We gather one by one, 

And spend the social twilight hour 
Upon the Old Door Stone. 


Oh! how sweetly now do memories come 
Of happy childhood’s hours, 

When we bounded gaily o’er the fields 
Among the budding flowers, 

Or gathered berries from the bush 
Or bending greenwood tree, 

Or chased the bright-winged butterfly 
With a pealing shout of glee; 

But the happiest hour to childhood known 
Was spent at set of sun, 

With my hand upon my mother’s knee, 
Upon the Old Door Stone. 
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My mother’s face, my mother’s form, 
Are graven on my heart, 

And of life’s pleasant memories 
Still form the dearest part. 

The councils and instructions given, 
Of friendship, love, and truth, 

Have been my safeguards and my guides 
Through all the we ays of youth ;— 

And yet I seem to hear again 
Each loved and treasured tone, 

As I| sit me down at twilight hours 
Upon the Old Door Stone. 


And oft beneath these clustering vines 
Have young and free hearts met, 

And holy vows been plighted here, 
Vows all unbroken yet; 

And plans were laid, and friendships formed, 
And promises been given, 

And sweet communion here enjoyed, 
A foretaste pure of Heaven: 

Ah! those who met in days * lang syne” 
In varying paths are thrown; 

Yet still they turn with longing eye 
Back to the Old Door Stone. 


But manhood’s years are with us now, 
And many things are changed ; 

And friends that lov ed us w armly once 
Are by the world estranged ; 

And hearts we loved have ‘conned to beat: 
Each painful throb is o’er. 

We hope to meet them all again,— 
Aye! meet to part no more. 

And new ones, too, are coming still, 
Whose hearts beat with our own, 

To sit with us in twilight hours 
Upon the Old Door Stone. 


The Old Door Stone! the clustering vine! 
Oh! may they long remain, 

And long the household band be spared 
To meet at home again; 

And mingle here their smiles and tears 
In sympathetic flow; 
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And canvass o’er the happy hours 
That passed * long time ago.” 

Oh may we meet each passing year, 
No treasured member gone, 

And spend the pleasant twilight hour 
Upon the Old Door Stone. 


Mount Airy, McConnetsyitte, Moncan Country, Ouro. 


Arr. VII.—COMMERCE OF LAKE MICHIGAN.* 


Cuicago—LitrLe Fort—Sovuruport—Racwe—MiILw avkie— 
SwEesoyGan AND GREEN Bay. 


Tue Commercial Ports of the Western Coast of Lake 
Michigan have grown up in a remarkably short period, 
considering their present magnitude. Facts which | have 
collected with care during my recent tour along the West- 
ern shore of this magnificent lake of pellucid water, indi- 


cate a growth and prosperity unsurpassed in the history of 


advancing civilization. 


Cuicaco.—This city is situated in the northeastern part 
of Illinois, 149 miles from Springfield, the capital of the 
State, 1,026 miles from Buffalo, and 1,508 miles from New 
York, by the usual routes. It is at the head of the navi- 
gation of Lake Michigan, and at the termination of the 
Illinois and Michigan canal. Its site, as well as the coun- 
try for many miles around, is a low prairie ; but the city is 
sufficiently high to escape the effects of high water. Its 
limits extend about three and a half miles on the lake, and 
two and a half west. 

Chicago, though young as a civilized city, is old in bar- 
barian existence. It was the Chief Town or Village of 
many powerful Tribes, and their place of sepulchre. The 
early settlers found the whole prairie full of Indian remains. 
The French were here nearly two hundred years ago. A 

* This article was designed for the number for August last—the commercial 


statistics being obtained for 1847, up to the 8th of July; but by some means it 
was neglected. 
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map nearly an hundred years old, with Fort Chicagou upon 
it, is still extant. Much of the surrounding country is laid 
down with remarkable accuracy. They discovered the 
practicability of uniting the two great valleys, and pro- 
jected the Illinois and Michigan canal. They designed 
here a magnificent Western dominion; but the extrava- 
gances of Napoleon embarrassed the treasury, and he sold 
his Missouri possessions to replenish it. 

By the treaty which Gen. Wayne negotiated with the 
Pottawattomies, at Greenville, in 1795, the title to six miles 
square of territory at the mouth of the Chikajo river was 
obtained. . Previous to this, fur traders only had penetra- 
ted to this prairie. In 1804 Fort Chicago was built, and 
continued a military and trading post until 1812, when, in 
consequence of the disaffection of the Indians, it was aban- 
doned. ‘The Indians, gaining intelligence of their intended 
removal, collected in great numbers ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of receiving the factory stores. The liquor on hand, 
and so much of the arms and ammunition as could not be 
removed, were thrown, part into the river, and the residue 
into a well. A brass ptece was found some years since, 
while dredging the river, which has since been used on 
public occasions. The stores not destroyed were distrib- 
uted to the Indians, who pretended to be indignant for not 
receiving the whole. On the morning of the 15th of Au- 
gust, the party, composed of fifty-four regulars, twelve 
militia, and several families, amounting in all to seventy 
persons, left the Fort under the escort of Captain Wells 
and thirty Miamies. After proceeding about a mile and a 
half, Captain Wells discovered Indians in ambush behind 
the sand hills, and another party in the rear, between them 


and the Fort, which was under the command of Captain 
Heald. 


“The alarm was immediately given—the dead march struck up, 
and the troops marched directly up the bank, upon the Indians. 
The action did not commence as is generally represented, on the 
part of the Indians. After firing one round, the troops charged, 
and succeeded in dispersing the Indians in front. But the disparity 
of numbers was too great. ‘The most determined bravery was dis- 
played by the troops, but it could avail little against the superior 
force opposed to them, protected by the sand hills, behind which it 
had entrenched itself. In fifteen minutes, nearly the whole party 
were either killed or wounded, and all the baggage in the posses- 
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sion of the savages. Capt. Heald drew off his men into the open 
prairie, and took possession of a slight elevation, out of the reach 
of the bank and every other cover. The Indians, after some con- 
sultation, made signs for Capt. Heald to approach them. He was 
met by a Pottowotomie Chief called Blackbird, who requested him 
to surrender, promising to spare the lives of the whole party in 
case of compliance. After some parley, the terms were agreed to, 
and the arms delivered up. The survivors were marched back to 
the Indian encampment, near the fort, about the spot where State 
street now opens to the river. Here, some of the prisoners, those 
who had been wounded, were murdered in the most shocking man- 
ner by the squaws, who appeared to take great delight in exercising 
their knives and besmearing them in the blood of their unfortunate 
victims. The small number remaining were distributed, according 
to the custom of the savages, among the different members of the 
tribe. Mr. Kenzie, Sen., however, whose family, from the first, 
had been protected by some friendly chiefs, although he was him- 
self engaged in the action with the troops, succeeded in procuring 
the release of Capt. Heald and lady, who were sent by him to St. 
Joseph, and thence to Mackinaw, whence they made their escape. 
The remainder of the prisoners were retained, but, it is said, were 
treated with great kindness, and most of them surrendered to the 
British at Detroit, in the following spring. ‘The day following the 
action, the Indians burnt the fort, and dispersed. Such are the 
leading particulars of this unfortunate action, collected principally 
from an eye-witness of the whole.” * 


The Fort was rebuilt in 1817, with the name of Fort 
Dearborn. With the exception of a short interval, it was 
occupied by the garrison until 1837, when, the Indians hay- 
ing left, it was evacuated. The buildings still remain. 

Illinois was admitted into the Union in 1818. In the 
session of 1821, the Legislature ordered the survey of the 
Illinois and Michigan canal ; but no stock being taken, the 
charter was repealed. In 1826-7, Congress appropriated 
each alternate section of land along the line to aid in the 
construction of the canal, which grant included the larger 
part of Chicago. In 1829, a board of commissioners was 
organized to re-survey the route, locate town sites, and 
sell the lots. In 1830, Chicago was laid out by the Board, 
and a few lots sold, the prices of which varied from $5 to 
$20. 

The Black Hawk war first brought Chicago into notice. 
Persons connected with the army, and others visiting the 

* Norris’ Western Register. 
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place, formed a favorable opinion concerning it. During 
the speculating mania, lots were eagerly sought, and Chi- 
cago became the seat of speculating operations. Thous- 
ands flocked there from all parts of the country, filling the 
place to overflowing. In 1835, the population was set 
down at 5,500, one-third of which were transitory persons 
seeking sudden fortunes. 1832 may be considered the 
birth-year of Chicago, the population then not exceeding 
200. In consequence of the speculating extravagance, its 
increase was slow until 1842, since which it has grown 
with surprising rapidity. Some of the professions are rated 
as follows: Lawyers, 50; Blacksmiths, 12; Boot and Shoe 
Makers, 25; Master Builders, 17 ; Coopers, 30 ; Stores, 300 : 
Forwarding and Commission Merchants, 18; Grocers, 65 
Hardware Stores and Manutactories, 17; Hotels and Tav- 
erns, 25; Physicians, 27; Societies, 38; Tailors, 25; and 
Churches, 20. 

The population is stated at different periods, as follows: 


1840, - - - 4,853 
1843, - - - - 7,580 
1845, - ~ - 12,088 
1846, - - - - 14,199 
1847, estimated, - - 16,000 
The following exhibits the trade of Chicago for several years: 
EXPORTS. IMPORTS. 
1836, $1,000 64 1836, $325,203 90 
1837, 11,065 05 1837, 373.667 12 
1S38, 16,044 70 LS38, 979,174 61 
1837, 33,843 00 | 1839, 630,980 26 
1840, 228,635 74 | 1840, 562,106 20 
1841, 348,862 24 1841, 964,347 5S 
is4v, 650.305 20 1842, 664.347 8S 
L844, 785.504 2: IS44, 1,686,416 OO 
1845, 1,543,519 85 1845, 2,043,445 73 
1846, 2,027,150 00 
Exports of leading articles from 1842 to 1846: 
Wheat, bush. Flour, bris. Beef & Pork, bris. Wool, Ibs. 
1842, 586,907 2.920 16,209 * 1.500 
1843, 628 967 10.786 21,492 22,050 
1844, S91 S04 6.320 14.938 96,635 
1845, 56.860 13,752 13,268 216,616 
1846, 1.459.594 23.045 31,224 281,222 
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The value of imports for 1846 was $3,027,150, besides 
articles of considerable amount not included. From Oc- 
tober Ist, 1845, to October Ist, 1846, the importation of 
lumber was 24,424,299 feet. The following is a table of 
exports for 1846: 


4 - 5 Su . ax 7 LPT 3% = aca 


Wheat, 1,459,594 bush. | Brooms, 896 doz. 
Oats, 52,113 “ | Flour, 29,045 bris. 
Corn, 11,047 “ | Tongues, 1004 Ibs. 
Hemp, 4,517 lbs. | Oil, 3,600 galls. 
Tobacco, 28,287 “ | Hay, 130 tons. 
Wool, 281,222 “ | Beeswax, 3,560 Ibs. 
iP Bacon and Hams, | Ginseng, 6,800 “ 
a. 238,216 “ | Lead, 10,895“ 
its Dried Beef, 11,000 « Cranberries, 529 bris. 
a Beef & Pork, 31,224 bris. | Fish, 322 « 


ee 
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Lard & tallow, 1,835 “ | Hides and Leather, 
| 


iA 
4 
i; Butter, 3.905 lbs. value $24,685 
a. Candles, 810 box | Furniture, 9,000 
t Raw Furs, 37,514 lbs. 
¢ 
, The amount of land offered for sale in the Chicago dis- 
trict was” - : . - 3,624,535 acres. 
Sales to 1846, inclusive, - - 2,682,670 “ 
Lands unsold January Ist, 1847, - 996,475 


The following is the shipping list of Chicago: 


Surrpine List ¥ : é & 3 é¢ 
of Chicago, - s J = 5 . re 
1846. geen # woe : = 
é E = z S 5 c¢ 

“ < = ~ = & x 
Steamboats, 19 352 160 158 3858 14,351 380 
Propellers, 17 11) 11] 82 109 5,170 204 
Brigs, 36 94 94 62 94 8,781 324 
Schooners, 120 837 157 134 8385 16,4438 720 








Total, 192 1,594 522 436 1396 44,745 1,625 


«This will give some faint idea of what Chicago is; but upon 
Wliat basis can we predicate a calculation of what she will be—what 
her prospects are. On the 4th of July, 1836, the ground was bro- 
ken, and a commencement made, upon the I!linois and Michigan 
canal. From this artificial artery, which is to tap the Great Wes: 
to a vast distance inland, we may expect an immense commercial 
increase. Those only who are familiar with the interior of our 
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State, and its inexhaustible facilities of production, can form any 
idea of the amount of produce which will find its way eastward 
through this channel. During a trip up the Illinois river last fall, 
we were struck with the immense amount of produce awaiting 
transportation. The warehousemen were begging the steamboat 
captains to relieve their warehouses in vain. From the compara- 
tively insignificant town of Pekin, 9 miles below Peoria, 350,000 
bushels of wheat and corn were shippe -d last year. Along the 
river, the mere trifle for which coal is obtained induces the erection 
of steam flouring mills, which obtain abundance of work. Flour. 
also, keeps much better than wheat, which, in the southern lati- 
tudes, is apt to heat. Peoria, the Cincinnati of Illinois, midway 
between this city and St. Louis, also exports large quantities of 
produce. Business men already regard it as the ultimate rival of 
Cincinnati in the pork packing line. Over 100 houses were put 
up in that city during the past year. There are also many other 
points on the river, depots of a constantly increasing inland traffic, 
only wanting facilities of transit to develop itself. All this vast 
amount of produce will be turned from its present channel into our 
city, which, the first year after the opening of the canal, will in- 
erease its exportations 2,000,000 of bushels, and perhaps more, 
from this source alone.’’* 


The people are moving actively in the cause of improve- 
ment. The canal is nearly ready to receive the water, 
and this will open a vast interior to the enjoyment of Chi- 
cago. Much of the produce which has heretofore gone 
down the Illinois river, will then come to this port. A 
railroad is already projected to Galena, and will be speedily 
constructed. 

The moral aspect of Chicago is exceedingly encouraging. 
At the great Harbor and River Convention of the 5th of 
July, attended by thousands of Delegates and citizens, an 
example of order and decorum was presented worthy any 
city in the Union. Chicago is well supplied with churches 
of almost every name, five being Roman Catholic, which 
society has also a collegiate institute. The Common School 
system of the city is said by visiting strangers devoted to 
educational improvement, to be equal to that of any city 
West or East. The School fund furnishes $2,000 annually, 
and in 1846 $5,000 were raised for School purposes. The 
people pay liberally and freely for this most praiseworthy 
object that can engage the attention of mankind. The 
lake breezes render Chicago remarkably pleasant and 
healthful. 


* Chicago Daily Tribune. 
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Lit Forr.—This port is about thirty-eight miles be- 
low Chicago, in Lake County, Illinois. It is yet in its in- 
fancy, containing about 900 inhabitants. It received in 
1845, 119,877 bushels of wheat, and shipped 44,255 bush- 
els. As | did not call there, I am unable to give the trade 
for other years. It is pleasantly situated, having a good 
appearance from the Lake. The buildings are all new 
and its trade is presumed to have increased since 1845 in a 
ratio proportionate to other ports on Lake Michigan. 





Souturorrt.—This village, like all on the west coast oi 
the Lake, is very pleasantly located. The surface being oi 
gravel, the streets are not uncomfortable in rainy weather. 
and the trees that are scattered throughout its extent lend 
it an unusual charm. It contains a class of good people. 
many of whom are looking earnestly to social improve- 
ment. 

A view of the commerce of Southport can be had from 
the following table of exports of principal articles: 


1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 
Wheat, 72,000 bush. 122,429 do. 188,252 do. 280,000 do 
Flour, 400 bris. 1.235 do. 1.300 do. 1.750 do. 


Wool, 1,000 Ibs. 3,907 do. 7,928 do. 12,000 do. 
Value of Ex. $64,216 $88,993 88 $143,360 88 $198,774 63 

The value of the imports for 1846 was $759,078. 

From the above, it will be seen that the increase o! 
wheat shipments in 1845 was 78 per cent. over those oi 
1844, and 220 per cent. over 1843. The total value oi 
exports increased 61 per cent. from 1844, and 123 do from 
1843. The trade for 1846, as stated above, includes the 
period from April 13th to November, 2Ist. The shipments 
of wheat to the Sth of July, 1847, amounted to 70.522 
bushels; Flour, 540 barrels. The amount of wheat in 
store is supposed to be 40,000 bushels. 

Two papers are printed at this place—the “Southport 
Telegraph,” democrat, and the “Southport American, 
whig. Southport was born in 1836. The increase oi 
population is as follows: 








1837, - - 60 about. 
1838, . . - 150 « 

1840, - - 337 in January. 
1842, - - - $873 


1846, . - 2671 
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Villages of this size are better adapted to true social 
enjoyment than cities. Nothing is wanting to render all 
completely happy, but earnest devotion to the great inter- 
ests of intelligent beings. The cultivation of Virtue, Sci- 
ence, Polite Literature, and the Arts, is indispensable to 
the existence of Humanity in its fullness. Southport is in 
Racine county, Wisconsin, fifty-five miles from Chicago. 


Raciwwe.—Racine, the seat of government for the county 
of the same name, is beautifully situated at the mouth of 
Root river, sixty-five miles below Chicago. Like all other 
ports along this coast of the Lake, it is of very sudden 
growth. Its population at various periods was as follows : 


1840, in whole numbers, - 300 
1842, a “ - - 600 
1845, « ‘ - 2509 
1846, “ « ct pes'Raatay 
1847, not far from - - 3,000 


The exportations of Racine present an equally interest- 
ing table: 





1845. 1846. 
Wheat shipped, 100,000 bush. 233,000 bush. 
Flour do 1,400 brls. 1,338 brls. 
Pork, Beef and 
Beef do 2,500 “ Hamas, 2,987 
Wheat in store, 135,000 bush. 113,200 bush. 
Flour, 300 bris. 656 bris. 
Pork, Beef and 
Beef, 700 « Hamas, 2,700 “ 


In 1843, the amount of wheat exported was 38,000 bush- 
els; Flour, 800 barrels; Oats, 6,000 bushels; Lead and 
Shot, 30,000 lbs. 

The county of Racine contained, in 1846, 17,983 inhab- 
itants, while the population in 1840 was only 3,475. In 
this respect, it is the first county in the territory ; Milwau- 
kie county being next, with a population of 15,925. The 
people of Racine village are virtuous and enterprising. 
Being partly built upon the school section, the village is 
well supplied with a school fund. The people are awake 
to the subject of education and general mental improve- 
ment. The young men are organizing a kind of Scientific 
Institute, which they will find contributing greatly to their 
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62 MILWAUKIE. 


happiness and consequence, if it be prosecuted with in- 
terest and energy. The world is full of everything inter- 
esting, and why not have extensive cabinets in every 
county and town? Iam glad to see the young blood of 
the country, and particularly of the Great West, super- 
ceding that of sluggish circulation on the subject of true 
improvement. 


Mitwavxie.—Solomon Juneau, and his father-in-law, 
Mr. Jacques Vieau, were the first white settlers of Mil- 
waukie. In September, 1818, they landed at Milwaukie 
in a Michilimackinac batteau, and were hailed by numer- 
ous red men of the forest as French Canadian Traders. 
Mr. Vieau had been here the previous summer, and erected 
a log trading house about two miles from the mouth of the 
Menomonee river.. Juneau and Vieau procecded to this 
cabin, where they built several other log houses, and re- 
sided for nearly four years. Mr. Juneau built his first store 
in Milwaukie in 1822. Some of the cedar logs of this 
building he still preserves as objects of curiosity for his 
fourteen children, thirteen of whom were born in Milwau- 
kie. From the time Mr. Juneau landed here in 1818, to 
the settlement of Capt. Saunders in 1835, Mr. Juneau’s 
was the only white family residing in this place. During 
the sanguinary Sauk war, in July, 1832, three savage 
Sauks were encamped on the banks of the Whitewater 
creek, about thirty-four miles west, and Gen. Atkinson 
ordered all friendly Indians to assemble at Milwaukie, lest 
they should be mistaken for the Sauks of whom the army 
was in pursuit. Several thousands of them assembled, 
erected their wigwams on either side of the river, and re- 
mained till the conclusion of the war in September, 1832. 

The first frame building was erected here by Mr. Juneau 
in 1824. Although only 12 by 16 feet in dimensions, it 
was used successively as a school-room, a Justice’s office, 
a Recorder’s office, a Jail, and a barber’s shop. The 
second frame building was erected in 1836. 

The first vessel that landed goods at Milwaukie was the 
Chicago Packet, of 30 tons; and during the same year, 
the Virginia, of 130 tons, landed here. 

In 1835, a Post Office was established here. The first 
Tavern was opened in the same year. The first District 
Court was held in Milwaukie in 1837. The first Physician 
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and Lawyer settled here in 1836. In 1843, the first pier 
was built, previous to which vessels and steamboats were 
compelled to anchor in the bay, and discharge their car- 
goes in asteam tow-boat. In 1843, the first appropriation 
of $25,000 was made for the harbor. In 1846, Milwaukie 
was divided into five wards, incorporated as a city, and 
Solomon Juneau elected Mayor. The population of Mil- 
waukie at different periods was as follows: 


June, 1836, : - - - 1,206 
Sept., 1843, - - - - - 6,068 
1846, - - - - about 10,000 
1847, - - - - « 12,000 


The following table shows something of the Commerce 
of Milwaukie in wheat and flour: 


1845. 1846. 1847 to July 1st. 
Wheat, 95,600 bush. 213,448 bush. 250,800 bush. 
Flour, 7,500 « 15,756 « 24,071 “ 


The arrivals at the port of Milwaukie during 1846 were 
as follows: 227 Steamboats, 119 Propellers, 62 Brigs, 190 
Schooners—bringing 19,807 passengers, and 32,540 barrels 
and 17,063 tons merchandise. 

Arrivals and clearances at the port of Milwaukie, from 
April 12th to July 1st, 1847, and number of passengers, 
number of barrels bulk of passenger’s goods, and number 
of tons of merchandise landed :— 


Steamboats, Propellers, Brigs and Schooners, 343 
Number of Passengers, - - 10,890 
Number of barrel bulk of passenger’s goods, 21,476 
Number of tons Merchandise, - - 2,786 


The value of exports and imports for several years is as 
follows : 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
1835-6, $588,950 $26,145 
1837, 641,235 47,745 
1838, 783,458 47,690 
1839, 866,740 43,568 
1840, 1,147,803 53,528 
1841, 1,805,277 186,777 


The amount received at the Land Office here to 1845 
inclusive, is $2,221,359. The amount of land unsold in 
this district is about 400,000 acres. 
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4 MISSIONARY ENTERPRIZE. 


Almost 200 years ago, Catholic Priests were sent as Mis- 
sionaries to the Indians of Wisconsin and Illinois. In 1660. 
Father Rene Mesnard was sent to visit Green Bay and 
Lake Superior, and establish a mission in some convenient 
spot. While attempting to penetrate the forest of La 
Portage, with no other company but his canoe, he was 
lost, and never more heard of. In 1665, Father Claude 
Allouez penetrated to Chippewa village, on the Bay oi 
Chegoimegon, and was present at the council of ten or 
twelve different nations, whom he attempted to reconcile 
with God and France. On the shore of the Bay he raised 
a rustic chapel, “ where,” says Bancroft, “ admiring throngs 
who had never seen a European came to gaze on the white 
man, and on the picture he displayed of the realm of hel! 
and the last judgment. During his sojourn here, he light- 
ed up the torch of faith for more than twenty different 
nations. The dwellers round the Sault, a band of the 
Chippewas, pitched their tents near his cabin for a month. 
and received his instructions. The scattered Hurons an« 
Ottawas that roamed the deserts of Lake Superior, ap- 
pealed to his compassion, and, before his return, obtained 
his presence to their morasses. From the unexplored re- 
cesses came the Potawattomies; and these worshipers o1 
the sun invited him to their homes.” He subsequently re- 
ceived the zealous aid of Claude Dablou and James Mar- 
quette, the discoverer of the Mississippi, who established 
the mission of Sault St. Mary, the oldest European settle- 
ment within the boundaries of Michigan. Fathers Dab- 
lou and Allouez bore the cross through Eastern Wisconsin 
and Northern Illinois, visiting the Masconting and Kicka- 
poos on the Milwaukie river, near the site of the present 
city, where they converted many ‘Indians. Father Rasle 
ynade a tour through this region in 1669. He was mur- 
dered at the foot of the cross, at a mission near Boston, by 
the British troops, in 1724. Concerning these early Mis- 
sionaries of the West, Bancroft says:—*‘ To their worth 
every tradition bears testimony. ‘They had the faults otf 
ascetic superstition; but the horrors of a Canadian life 
in the wilderness were resisted by an invincible passive 
courage and a deep internal tranquility. Away from the 
amenities of life, away from the opportunities of vain 
glory, they become dead to the world, and possessed their 
souls in unalterable peace. The few who lived to grow 
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old, though bowed by the toils of a long mission, still kin- 
died with the fervor of an apostolic zeal. The history of 
their labors is connected with the origin of every celebra- 
ted town in the annals of French Americans; not a cape 
was turned, not a river entered, but a Jesuite led the way.” 

During the Pontificate of Clement XIV., the Jesuites 
were withdrawn on account of difficulties between the 
French and English—only one being left at Detroit to min- 
ister to the spiritual wants of the converts of all Michigan, 
which then included Wisconsin. 

Milwaukie is well supplied with churches. The Catho- 
lics number about 6,000, have two churches, and are about 
to erect a spacious cathedral. They are doing much in 
educational improvement, having under their supervision 
a theological seminary and a female academy. ‘They are 
also active in the cause of Temperance and other benevo- 
lententerprises. There are also eleven Protestant churches 
belonging to eight different sects—the Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist, Universalist, 
Unitarian, and German Protestant. 

Milwaukie is divided into five school districts. In 1846, 
$2,850 were raised for building and repairing school hou- 
ses. The number of children in the limits of the city was 
computed at 2,000, 600 of whom attended the public 
schools. There are six district and fourteen select schools, 
employing 22 teachers, who instruct 950 pupils. 

A charter has been obtained for a Railroad in Wiscon- 
sin, connecting Lake Michigan with the Mississippi; the 
termini of which are not defined by the charter. Milwau- 
kie will probably be the eastern terminus. It is supposed 
the present trade and travel would warrant its construc- 
tion. 

The situation of Milwaukie is not as pleasant as the 
other towns on the Lake. The banks of the Lake above 
and below are about thirty feet high; but they make a 
bend at the mouth of the Milwaukie river, leaving a con- 
siderable tract of marsh, in which the city is principally 
built. For the purpose of building, the ground is raised 
several feet by filling up with sand. Citizens can, how- 
ever, have as pleasant residences on the high land as can 
be desired, at a convenient distance from the business 
streets. The river winds gracefully through the center of 
the city, affording the most convenient landings. 





66 SHEBOYGAN. 


Suesoyeay.—This is also a village, as it were, of a night’s 
growth. It contains about 800 inhabitants, most of whom 
have settled there during the last two years. Very few of 
the buildings have been erected more than two years. It 
has two warehouses, two good hotels, several stores, a 
printing press, &c. The country back as far as the Fox 
and Wisconsin rivers being as good for wheat as any on 
the globe, Sheboygan must necessarily become a port of 
great importance. A charter for a Railroad to Fond du 
Lac, 45 miles, is already procured, and the steam courser 
will doubtless bound through that interesting section in 
the course of five years. A speculator by the name of 
Whitney owns the town plat of Sheboygan, and is now 
selling lots at from $200 to $1,000. The country about is 
settling rapidly. Sufficient wheat has not yet been grown 
for home consumption, and, of course, the trade of She- 
boygan has thus far consisted of importations. 

What I have to say concerning the Territory of Wis- 
consin in general will be deferred to a future number. 
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Rovnp about me in the day-time, 
Gliding stealthily at night, 

Phantoms, which | can escape not, 
Rise and pass before my sight. 


ea See 


all 


ak 


Starting up with me at morning, 
Siting by me when I sleep, 

At the board, and by the hearth-stone, 
Near me, close to me they keep. 


ag CEN ay 


s *. 


I have shut my eyes to hide them, 
But they rise and haunt me still, 

For they have a power upon me 
That is stronger than my will. 
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Wearing the grave’s white cerements, 
With their fixed unmeaning eyes, 
Faces in the dust long hidden 
From their still, deep chambers rise. 
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But the unforgotten visions 
Which haunt me from the dead, 
These are not forever by me, 
These are not the shapes | dread. 


*Tis the faces of the absent, 
Whether faithful, or estranged, 
That show how hearts are changing, 
Tell me how my own has changed : 


For they speak of happier seasons 
Than the dull years that remain,— 

Of the spring-times and the summer-times 
That will not come again. 


If there were, in charm or magic, 
Though it bound my doom to ill, 
A spell to lay such phantoms, 
And keep their voices still, 


[ would league with powers of darkness, 
Till their mysteries were known, 
To baffle those which follow me, 
And walk my path alone! 
Mount Heatruy, Ouro. 


Arr. IX.—CHRISTIANIT Y—INFIDELITY. 


BY J. P. CORNELL, ES@. 


Tuere are perhaps no terms in the English language in 
more general use among professors of religion, than the 
terms Christianity and Intidelity ;—the one to indicate a 
religious faith ; the other as an opprobrious epithet indica- 
tive of unbelief and irreligion;—and I doubt very much 
whether there are any other terms so indefinitely applied, 
or the precise meaning whereof is so imperfectly compre- 
hended. I am aware that, in the discussion of the princi- 
ples of Christianity in connection with the term Infidelity, 
1 am entering upon forbidden ground, in the estimation of 
those who represent the prevailing external manifestations 
of what is now termed the Christian church. For instead 
of a candid investigation and promulgation of the im- 
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65 PROTESTANTISM. 


mensely important principles arising under this head, it is 
too much the custom of those who represent either of these 
terms to deal in general denunciation and vituperative re- 
crimination, contenting themselves with protesting against 
each other’s real or supposed errors, without affirming 
their own positive views of absolute goodness and truth. 
This is true not only of those who recognize one or the 
other of the terms referred to as defining their religious or 
philosophical opinions, but it is true also as to the different 
sects, denominations or classes who recognize the same 
term as expressive of their faith. Hence we have Protes- 
tants protesting not only against Catholics, but Protestants 
protesting against Protestants also, all under the name of 
Christian, and all of which protestations are duly recipro- 
cated. The expression, “I am a Christian—thou art an 
Infidel,” signifies, in the mind of the speaker, that there is 
a great gulf between him and the person addressed, pre- 
cluding the idea of compassion, or sympathy, or any other 
fraternal feeling being extended in his behalf;—the one 
arrogating to himself a happy place among the faithful 
few who are to inherit eternal life, and consigning the 
other to perpetual punishment in the regions of eternal 
despair. No matter how pure may be the character of the 
person denounced, for truth and veracity, kindness, benev- 
olence and charity, if he does not sustain a definite affini- 
tive relation to some existing organization denominated 
Christian, if he does not believe in the plenary inspiration 
of the Old and New Testaments, his condemnation is com- 
plete, his doom is forever sealed. 

The name of Christian is assumed by all who profess to 
believe in the teachings of Jesus Christ, however widely 
they may differ as to what his teachings were, or the char- 
acter, authority, or claims of the Teacher, or however vio- 
lently they may stand opposed to each other in their views 
of religion and morality. And were we to judge from the 
multiplicity of beliefs, sects and creeds with which the 
world now so fruitfully abounds, all claiming Christian 
origination, we should incline to the opinion, that, instead 
of receiving the truths promulgated by Jesus Christ as the 
foundation of their religious faith, and addressing them- 
selves to the practical application of these truths, they in 
reality entertain only the literal and historical belief that 
such a person as Jesus did exist, and that he was pre-emi- 





PHILOSOPHY AND CHRISTIANITY oO 


nently pure and good :—hence they vie with each other in 
magnifying and glorifying his name, with the view of ele- 
vating his character, in general terms, without eliciting 
the philosophy involved in his precepts. And hence it is 
that the terms Science and Philosophy have, in their esti- 
mation, become almost synonymous with Unbelief and 
Infidelity. 

Having said thus much by way of preliminary, I now 
proceed to propose affirmatively that the system of religion 
and morality promulgated by Jesus Christ includes all true 
Philosophy that mankind shall ever be able to comprehend 
in their eternal progression toward God. If this proposi- 
tion is not true, then Jesus was not the perfect being 
which he is represented to have been; he was not one 
with the Father, nor even in full harmony with God ;—and 
true Christianity, in such case, must finally fail in effecting 
the full restoration of man to harmony with his Maker. 

I do not here mean to be understood as asserting that 
Jesus taught the Sciences as such, either in Physics or 
Metaphysics; but I do mean to say that he promulgated 
moral truths, and enjoined certain duties, the full compre- 
hension, practical application and performance of which 
do presuppose a knowledge of all the laws, whether 
physical or metaphysical, which appertain to human well- 
being; and that a knowledge of such laws includes not 
only all that is now known of true Philosophy, but all 
which is yet to be known in the indefinite future of human 
existence, and that therefore Christianity cannot be en- 


joyed or manifested in its fullness, power, and glory, with- 


out such knowledge. 

For example: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,’ is one of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
faith. It is said, indeed, to have been handed to Moses, 
with awful solemnity, by God himself, amid the thunders 
of Mount Sinai, many centuries betore the advent of Jesus, 
by whom it was recognized and re-enjoined. Since this 
recognition and repetition, more than eighteen hundred 
years have been rolled from the ball of Time, and we are 
living, as is so often fe licitously expressed, in a “land 
Christian light and liberty”; yet this command, so solemn- 
ly given and so authoritative ly repeated, remains a dead 
letter upon the statute book ;—not because there is a want 
of honesty and devotion to the Right among men to at- 
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70 SCOPE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

tempt its obedience; but, as I shall venture to assert, be- 
cause the philosophy of human nature is not sufliciently 
understood to reach all the causes of the evil and show 
precisely the relation that man should sustain to his fellow 
man in order to render obedience practicable. But the 
fact that sufficient knowledge has not yet been attained, is 
no proof that it is not attainable, and that it will not yet 
be fully accomplished in the future. Indeed, the idea of 
the Unity and Brotherhood of the race is now commanding 
the attention of the friends of Humanity everywhere ; the 
laws which govern this relation are rapidly being devel- 
oped. Hope, with her sweetest smile, is pointing to the 
already opening dawn of a brighter day, with the bliss- 
ful assurance that this command shall at length be ful- 
filled. 

Again: “ Be ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven 
is perfect.” This is an idea the most sublimely transcend- 
ental that Jesus ever gave to mortal man on the subject of 
his future elevation. But the question arises, in what 
does the perfection here spoken of consist? Who, in the 
present state of human development, can comprehend per- 
fection? But the idea is suggested, nay, even enjoined, 
by Jesus Christ, and will not be disputed by Christians. 
How, then, is this perfection to be attained? The only 
answer of which I can conceive, is by a knowledge and 
application of the laws of God for the development of 
mankind both individually and collectively, or, in other 
words, by learning His will and conforming to it, which is 
the same thing precisely. 

Christianity, then, is nothing more nor less than univer- 
sal Truth adapted to all mankind, and in harmony with 
God and Nature. The progression of mankind to the ful- 
fillment of all the Christian precepts, will develope all the 
laws connecting man with his Maker, his fellow man, and 
the material universe. In short, the mission of Christ was 
to reveal God to man. If God is Love and Wisdom, (and 
this will not be denied by Christians,) then must the Chris- 
tian system contain both Love and Wisdom, the equiva- 
lent of which is Religion and Philosophy, Religion being 
here used in the sense of Love, and Philosophy in the 
sense of Wisdom, although either of these terms, in their 
fullest sense, would perhaps cover the whole ground. 
Again: it is said that man was created in the image of 
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FAITH. 


his Maker, and that one of the attributes of God is Omnis- 
cience. If this be true, (and I have no disposition to con- 
trovert it,) Knowledge— may I not say Science, Philosophy 
—are essential characteristics of man, and therefore must, 
of necessity, form a part of true Christian character. Nay, 
more ;—as all the attributes of Deity are possessed by man 
in a finite degree, and constitute his whole existence, it 
follows that a harmonious and healthful exercise and ex- 
pansion of all these attributes constitutes the true Christian 
Life. Religion was not made for man—does not exist in- 
dependently of him; but is in him—a part of him, and 
inseparable from his nature. To develope himself sym- 
metrically, so as to preserve the true harmony of all the 
primitive faculties of his mind, is to exemplify true Religion. 
To do this, would be to walk in the “path of the just,” 
which “is as the shining light, and shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.” 

But we are continually warned by those who profess to 
teach true Christianity, that all our Religion must come to 
naught, unless we have Faith—Faith in Jesus Christ. To 
this 1 do not object. But they seek to impress us with the 
idea that there is something momentous, mysterious, aw- 
fully sacred, and fearfully incomprehensible, involved in 
this term, when used in a religious sense. “Faith,” says 
the learned apostle, “is the substance of things hoped for, 
and the evidence of things not seen.” Now, according to 
this definition, Faith implies nothing more than simple be- 
lief, and is expressive of the relation that the mind sus- 
tains to any subject or object which it does not fully com- 
prehend, but concerning which it possesses a sufficient 
amount of knowledge to produce conviction. A well- 
grounded Faith or belief, then, consists in the possession of a 
sufficient number of facts, with their causes, all harmoniz- 
ing in sustaining the proposition atlirmed, and which require 
no change of position or principle, but only addition and 
extension, to demonstrate the whole. To have a living 
faith, then, in Jesus Christ as the personification of perfec- 
tion, presupposes a knowledge of his precepts and the 
principles they involve sufficient to convince the mind of 
their perfect and entire adaptation to the race of man, and 
their complete harmony with universal truth. Without 
such knowledge, we cannot act consistently with reference 
to our Faith, and “Faith without works is dead.” I do 
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not mean to convey the idea that the knowledge necessary 
to a living Faith must be analyzed and reduced to scien- 
tific form or expression. I am willing to concede that a 
very high degree, nay, even the highest degree that can 
be attained, may be realized as a perception or apprecia- 
tion similar to the sentiment of Love—an influx directly 
to the interior of the mind. Indeed, in a true state of be- 
ing, | believe that such would be the case infallibly, and 
that such influx would convey not only a general moral or 
religious truth, but its philosophical connection with exter- 
nal nature also. Suflicient knowledge to constitute a well 
grounded Faith may be obtained from different sources, and 
may be either experimental or theoretical. , For example, 
I may have very strong Faith that the hands of my watch 
indicate the true time on the dial plate, simply because | 
have uniformly found it reliable, without comprehending 
the machinery by which they are moved. But a Faith 
equally strong, nay, indeed, much stronger, may exist in 
the mind of one who comprehends thoroughly the ma- 
chinery and the laws of mechanics by which it is moved, 
even without any experience as to its practical perform- 
ance. But it is the experimental and the scientific know!- 
edge combined which induces the strongest faith. 

Truthful influxes, however, are exceedingly rare, owing 
to the great ienperfection of human dev elopment, and 
therefore cannot be relied upon to any considerable ex- 
tent. To know when and under what circumstances these 
influxes are true, includes a knowledge of the laws of our 
being, obedience to which would constitute harmony with 
Nature. To have a living faith, then, leads us into the 
same fields of Science and Philosophy before referred to. 
The zealous apostle has very appropriately indicated the 
auxiliaries of Faith—*‘ Add to your faith virtue, and to 
virtue knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, and to 
temperance patience, and to patience godliness, and to 
godliness brotherly kindness, and to brotherly kindness 
charity.” Those who will comprehend and manifest prac- 
tically their belief in these teachings, will most assuredly 
not only exemplify a living Faith, but will find themselves 
possessed of a fund of profound Philosophy. Knowledge. 
then, is the eye of Faith; and when that is darkened, con- 
sequences the most fearful are to be apprehended, It has 
been truthfully sung, 


“Blind unbelief is sure to err”; 
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but it is certainly true that blind teuier is far more dan- 
gerous. Religious Faith, without Knowledge and Virtue, 
has made dreadful havoc among mankind in days gone 
by. It has raised armies, sacked cities, overrun nations, 
and bathed itself in the life-blood of its opposers. It has 
founded Inquisitions, and invented their nameless tortures, 
planted the stake, and chained its victims among flames of 
fire, with ten thousand other abominations and cruelties, 
all in the name of Christianity, and professedly by the 
authority of Jesus Christ himself. Although the advance- 
ment of civilization by the development of the arts and 
sciences has stayed in some degree the bloody hand of this 
ruthless destroyer, still the same spirit is abroad in the 
land. Instead, however, of manifesting itself in open and 
direct acts of external violence, it takes its position behind 
human laws, which it has assisted in making, and customs 
established under its own influence ; and from this formid- 
able position, whilst it denounces war, injustice, and op- 
pression of every character, in stentorian tones, as sinful 
in its sight, it nevertheless indirectly supports those laws, 
men, and measures, which authorize war, wink at injustice, 
and sustain the oppressor. It raises its voice against in- 
vestigation, stigmatizes new developments of Truth as 
fanaticism, and would fain bind Science hand and foot 
with the cords of Infidelity. O, how happy will be that 
day, when Faith, enlightened and adorned with Knowledge 
and Virtue, shall be seen standing upon the crown of the 
bow of Hope, her countenance illuminated with the light 
of Heaven, and shedding her blissful influence upon a re- 
deemed and regenerated world. Then will be realized 
that oft repeated but imperfectly comprehended prayer— 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it is 
done in heaven.” 

Having said this much in behalf of the term Christianity, 
I now come to speak of the term Infidelity. This is a mere 
term of negation, and conveys no positive meaning. It 
is simply out of the Faith; and, when used in reference to 
religion, generally means out of the Christian Faith; and 
this is the sense in which I| shall use it. We can only 
say of Infidelity, then, that it is not Christianity. If, 
then, as I have endeavored to show, Christianity in- 
cludes all true Philosophy, and consequently all Truth, 
Infidelity is Error only. But it will be inquired, are 
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there not many who are professed Infidels who never- 
theless entertain much sound Philosophy? Most assuredly 
there are; and there are many, also, who profess true 
Christianity, and at the same time entertain much false 
Philosophy. Hence it is that there are many professing 
Christianity, who are at the same time deeply sunk in In- 
fidelity; whilst there are many who are called, and even 
profess to be Infidels, but who, nevertheless, in reality, be- 
lieve and practice according to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. It is the superstition and false philosophy con- 
nected with Christianity, and supposed to form a part of 
the Christian system, which has caused many good and 
true men to reject it. Strip it of these errors, and it will 
be universally recognized as containing “the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” Adopt it, not 
only in theory, but in practice, and it will regenerate the 
world. When, therefore, we hear persons advocating the 
graces of Christianity, and praying that the kingdom of 
heaven may come upon earth, and yet, in their lives, show- 
ing that they have no confidence in the accomplishment 
of what they advocate and pray for, we cannot feel 
that they are truly Christians, however strongly they 
may assert their claims. Nor would we lightly regard 
those whose practice is in harmony with Christian pre- 
cepts, whatever may be the term they have adopted to 
define their faith. ‘ Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but 
he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven.” 
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Art. X.— LETTERS FROM THE QUEEN CITY. 
NO. IV. 
BY MARIA L. VARNEY. 


December 9, 1847. 


«But now his radiant course is run, 
For Matthew’s course was bright; 
His soul was like the glorious sun— 
A matchless, heavenly light.”—Burns. 


What hangs that black pall in the radiant sky, 
Stretching its shade over the bright green earth ? 
What spreads this cold dearth sudden o’er my soul, 

Freezing the very source and love of life? 


My Dear Frienv,—With feelings of the deepest grief do 
| address you on this occasion. You have, ere this, learned 
the sudden decease of our mutual friend, Cuartes Van 
Loon. 


**Oh! why has worth so short a date? 
While villains ripen grey with time! 

Must thou, the noble, gen’rous, great, 
Fall in bold manhood’s hardy prime?” 


Heaven never made a more glorious being. His was 
the sunshine of the heart. While living, | distinguished 
him with the title, a tive Man! Nor am I now going to 
speak of him as though annihilated. It were a debasing 
thought, indeed, to regard Charles Van Loon as only flesh 
and blood. Those philosophers who scoff at everything 
not tangible to their five senses, because they think others 
carry hypothetical matters too far, it seems to me, go quite 
as far astray on the side of negation. But I would not 
fault the one or the other. Our good mother Nature has 
left the Universe uncovered, both the tangible and myste- 
rious, to every son and daughter. That they.may not 
only plunge physically into that form of occupation which 
best suits their taste, but construct mentally from the mys- 
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terious world such ideal forms, existences, scenes, and pla- 
ces, as their own organization dictates. If any be bound 
to the creeds of others, it is no fault of hers. She leaves 
them free. My own tendencies lead me to figure a world 
of beings all around me, whom I can neither see with my 
eyes, nor hear with my ears,—who are not ghosts or im- 
materialities, but living realities. Among these do | 
sometimes recognize the sparkling face of our beloved 
Charles, and, for the time being, sorrow disappears. 
Never was there a being with finer feelings or warmer 
heart. He wasone tolove. The cold word respect suited 
not hischaracter. Hiscreed was love. He was made up 
of affection, benevolence, and humor. Although a good 
public speaker and writer, it was in the social circle, and 
in works of philanthropy, that he really lived. Like Burns 
in humor and tenderness, he was not less companionable. 
His domestic affections were ever alive and active. His 
matrimonial life was one continued flow of youthful affec- 
tion. He spoke of his companion with all the warmth 
that an ardent lover lavishes on the mistress of his heart, 
and his love for his children was nothing short of devotion. 


‘* Fate often tears the bosom chords 
That Nature finest strung.” 


As a philanthropist, he had scarcely an equal. Know- 
ing that the disease of the heart to which he was subject 
must soon and suddenly carry him off, he seemed eager to 
do all he could while life lasted, expecting that every pub- 
lic lecture might be his last. 


“The good die first, 
And those whose hearts are dry as summer’s heat, 
Burn to the socket. 


At one time, but a few weeks since, while speaking on 
Temperance in a public hall in this city, just at a time 
when he had the audience convulsed with laughter, the 
derangement of the heart re-appeared, and he suddenly 
staggered back with a certain feeling that his heart would 
never again perform its office. But he soon recovered and 
proceeded as though nothing unusual had happened. In 
relating this scene afterwards, he said, “I had always de- 
sired to die in pleasant circumstances; but the thought of 
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dying amid a roar of laughter seemed rather ludicrous.” 
On the same occasion, when speaking of his anticipated 
decease, he placed his hand on his heart, saying, “1 have a 
trouble here which often reminds me of the immortal lines 
of Longfellow :— 


* Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.’”’ 


On one occasion, when conversing about the certainty 
of future existence, he said, “It is no matter what others 
think, I, Charles Van Loon, am going to exist. always.” 

On the day of his decease, he spoke to his congregation 
in the morning, and gave out for his text, for the evening’s 
discourse, “ We are as the leaf that fadeth.” Before the time 
for the evening service, he was taken in a fit of apoplexy, 
and died at one o’clock that same night. What an im- 
pressive sermon upon the proposed text! 

The manliness and perseverance he exhibited while yet 
a lad, when the church would deal with him for his aboli- 
tion sentiments—a total unpopularity at that time—and 
also in after years towards the deacon’s brewery, which 
controlled the church where he was speaking, and finally 
closed its doors against him, were but specimens of his 
whole career. Although the soa of one of the wealthiest 
citizens of Albany, with every privilege that wealth be- 
stows, he chose, in preference to dependence, ease, and 
idleness, to devote his days to the good of his kind, and no 
man more than he hathdone it. You and N. may well be 
proud that he recognized you as his goats, for | am quite 
certain that you were as dear to him as any part of the 
flock. You, my dear friend, knew Charles. You know 
that I am not merely breathing out an after-death-recol- 
lection of a few bright spots in his character. His was 
ever a sparkling soul—a bright halo of all the virtues con- 
tinually radiated from his face to the charmed atmosphere 
around him. Words have not power to praise him in the 
ears of those who knew and loved him. Shall his memoir 
be unwritten, and his virtues unsung? 


** Princes, whose cumbrous pride was all their worth, 
Shall venal lays their pompous exit hail? 

And thou, sweet excellence! forsake our earth, 
And not a muse in honest grief bewail?”’ 
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Since writing to you, I took a short ride of four or five 
miles into the country, north of the city, to take a look at 
dame Nature in her undress. Along the road side were 
splendid mansions, some of which are not surpassed in 
beauty on the banks of the Hudson. The distant view of 
Spring Grove Cemetery is quite enchanting. This Ceme- 
tery belongs to the city, is chartered, and contains some 
300 acres. It is most tastefully laid out on a site which, it 
is said, is equaled in natural advantages by only one other 
in the United States. We stopped on a most beautiful 
spot, which overlooks the country for miles around. Here 
I found a large glass house for plants contiguous to a gen- 
tleman’s residence. I could see the green trees waving 
their handsome tops so invitingly, and, the door being 
open, I walked in, and there, in all the exuberance of a 
tropical climate, were growing a most splendid collection 
of tropical and other trees and shrubs, among which were 
the mammoth-leafed banana, the thick leather-leafed In- 
dia-rubber, the beautiful Norfolk pine, the thrifty Ameri- 
can aloe, and numerous other rich specimens, which were 
strangers tome. Here, also, were a variety of roses and 
other choice flowers blooming and sending forth their fra- 
grance as sweetly as in early June. The grandeur, the 
freshness, the beauty, and the fragrance—such a sudden 
and unexpected contrast to Nature without—all united to 
overpower me, and | could hardly restrain myself from 
falling down in the attitude of devotion. The trees and 
shrubs were not in urns, but firmly growing in the rich 
soil. While contemplating this silent yet speaking gran- 
deur, this thought came to me,—if plants and trees re- 
quire this amount of air and sunlight, in order to such 
exuberance, why do we not require the same amount of 
air and sunlight? If they require glass houses to admit 
the light, why do we not also require something of the 
kind? It is always acknowledged that the out-of-door la- 
borer is the most vigorous. A late discovery has been 
made for manufacturing glass of sufficient thickness for 
floors fifty per cent. cheaper than marble. The method of 
coloring the glass any variety of shade, known to the an- 
cients, has also been re-discovered. Why might not a 
great part of our buildings be constructed of this mate- 
rial? It could be made sufficiently thick to give the re- 
quired strength, and could also be made translucent with- 
out difficulty. 
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This is a “growing country,” apply the term as you will, 
to the soil, the works of the artizan, or to the progress of 
enlightenment among the people. Although the mass of 
the people, in general, are far behind the East in edaca- 
tion, general refinement, and public spirit, this is by no 
means applicable to all. There are very many of the 
highest degree of attainment in knowledge and practical 
skill. The Catholic religion is mary times more popular, 
among all classes. There is so little prejudice against it, 
that many Protestants patronize their schools, which are 
considered the best in the city. Indeed, I think the Cath- 
olic religion is the most popular religion of the place. If 
you discover a splendid public building on some picturesque 
site, a few miles out of town, you will not often err in 
calling it a Catholic Institution. Besides the Catholic, 
there are specimens of all the different varieties of Pro- 
testant religionists; and amongst these various degrees of 
liberality. Some time since we heard that one of the preach- 
ers in the Presbyterian connexion had turned Social Re- 
former. Of course, everybody turned out to hear in such 
a novel case. But, to our great discomfit, we were com- 
pelled to listen to the veriest pettifogging in favor of the 
unrivalled beauty of the Jewish code of laws, particularly 
that in reference to taking human life. On the other 
hand, there is a Mr. Perkins, who speaks to a Unitarian 
audience, who has thrown off all the pulpit shackles, and 
refuses to speak to the people, only as he can speak his 
own independent thought. Not long since, I heard him 
recommend that the Sons of Temperance establish halls 
for amusement throughout the city, in which he thought, 
in addition to books and newspapers, dancing and the- 
atricals, if under their control, would be among the best 
pastimes, and furnish that necessary stimuius which the 
homeless young men in the city could obtaic nowhere but 
in the coffee houses; but, lastly, recommended Associa- 
tion as the only thorough antidote for intemperance. He 
has uniformly, from the very commencement, spoken of the 
Mexican War in its true light, not scrupling to use men’s 
names who have been influential in calling it into exist- 
ence, and this, too, when the war-spirit was raging to such 
an extent as to choke every breath of disapprobation from 
the public prints in the city. Not long since, in a discourse 
before his audience, he said—History shows that ages, like 
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men, have their times of Faith and of Infidelity or nega- 
tion. He alluded to the times of the greatest corruption 
in the Romish church, when the friars and monks were 
vastly more vile (true Infidelity) than the open negation 
in the times of Voltaire, Hume, and others, which followed. 
And this alternation of Faith and its negative has all 
along been characterized by Progression. Every period 
of Faith presents a different and better view of the Chris- 
tian religion, and every period of negation is better than 
even the Christianity of the preceding period. He distin- 
guished the different periods of Faith, as the days of Cal- 
vin, Wesley, Luther, and others, the intervening periods 
being led otf by some negative leader, as Paine, Gibbon, Xc. 

The present age, said he, is characterized by the univer- 
sal spread of German rationalism. It is not in the least 
to be feared. It is an endeavor, not to tear down any ex- 
isting form of religion, but to seek out something better 
than the Christian religion. He expected an age of Faith 
to follow this, which should be a vast progress on any view 
of the Christian religion heretofore entertained. Indeed, 
he could already see the foreshadowings of a faith not 
based on the tenets of any creed in particular, but which 
allowed of creeds as various as the men. He could see 
that the greater share of Unitarians—not all who call 
themselves by that name—were already imbued with that 
Faith. But not these exclusively. He recognized the 
same Faith in Swedenborg and his followers—in Alexan- 
der Campbell and his followers—the great body scattered 
over the country under the name of Christians—and it was 
the vital part of every Associationist, no matter what form 
of Association he might take—it was that Faith which im- 
bued the heart of every earnest seeker after Truth! 

I think we are fast passing into that age of positive ear- 
nestness which the speaker sees so beautifully foreshad- 
owed. It seems to me that the negative age and spirit is 
nearly past, and the dawning of the better day already 
arrived—an age of positive, honest earnestness—a faith 
in human nature and its future development—a spirit ready 
to sacrifice everything to truth and human destiny. As a 
proof, | would name such as Swedenborg, Fourier, Owen, 
Perkins, F. Bremer, L. M. Child, Jenny Lind, George Sand, 
and a whole host of those of kindred spirit. The story of 
Consuelo, by George Sand, is an embodiment of the earn- 
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est truthfulness of the dawning age. Consuelo was the 
being of the age. She existed a personification of what 
the rest talk and believe for the future. It is one thing to 
talk about Truth, and another to live Truth—to be—to 
really exist. 
* Futurity 

Exposes now its treasure; let the sight 

Renew and strengthen all thy failing hope. 

O, human spirit! spur thee to the goal 

Where virtue fixes universal peace, 

And, midst the ebb and flow of human things, 

Show somewhat stable, somewhat certain still, 

A light-house o’er the wild of dreary waves.” 


Art. XI.—SERENADE. 
BY DR. T. M. TWEED. 


Bricut gem of my bosom! my thoughts are of thee— 
Wherever I wander, on land or on sea, 

Thou art the dear angel that hovereth near— 

Bright gem of my bosom! O, come to me here! 


Look out from thy lattice, sweet beautiful one 

The dew sparkles brightly the green sward upon— 
The stars gem the heave ns—the moon rideth high— 
QO, come to thy lattice, bright Light of my Eye! 


The clouds, tinged with silver, float gaily along, 
Like the light- he arted tone of my serenade song; 
Come, Come to thy lattice, thy lover is near— 
Bright gem of my ‘bosom, O, wilt thou not hear! 


| have said that I love thee—what more can I say ! 

| have sworn by thy bright eyes to love thee for aye— 

Then why, my be loved, O, why dost thou fear 

To come to thy lattice? Ah, Now thou art here! 
Geoncetown, Onto. 
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Arr. XIJ.—EDITOR’S PLACE. 


LABOR IN CHINA. 


The late Hon. A. H. Everett, in a contribution to the Democratic Review, gives the fol- 
lowing facts gathered during his residence in the Celestial Empire, in relation to the con- 
dition of the laboring classes of China:— 

The average wages of mere labor is a mace per day, equivalent to fourteen and one-third 
cents. 

The board of the laboring classes costs from one to one dollar and a half per month;— 
the food being principally rice, which is the chief support of all classes, from the Empero: 
downward. Rice costs a cent per pound, 

A common laborer can live for $2,25 per month, including clothes and rent; but $4 is a 
nearer average. Cotton clothing costs from $4 to $5 per year. 

The people are much in the habit of living together in large establishments, composed oi 
several branches of the same family. By this means, the expense is very much reduced. 
From eight to sixty persons sometimes live in the same house. In this style, $2,50 may be 
taken as the average cost af board. This course is constantly recommended by the highest 
authorities in the Empire, and is the theme of a chapter of the * Sacred Edict,” written by 
the Emperor Yoong Ching, about a century ago. 

The account of a laborer of the lowest class will stand, on the average, as follows: 


Annual income, at $5 per month ..........eceececeecsee eve BOO 
Board, clothes, and rent, at $2,50 per month ............++2- 30 


Leaving a surplus for family support, books, luxuries, &c., of $30 


“The correctness of the statement given is, for the most part, within my own know! 
edge; and where they rest on evidence, the authority is unquestionable. You will judge 
for yourself how far they are consistent with the theory of ‘abject wretchedness.’ From 
a view of these statements, as well as of what I see around me, in the actual condition of 
the people, I should say on the contrary that the working population of China are bette: 
fed, better clothed, better lodged, on the whole happier, and even higher in the scale of in- 
tellectual and moral culture than perhaps any other on the globe. I doubt whether, even 
in New England, where the money price of labor is so much higher, either the laborer or 
the small cultivator enjoys so many of the comforts of life as the Chinese. Certainly the 
half-starved and over-worked wretches that crowd the factories, mines and workhouses 
of England, and pass from one to the other of these establishments, with every oscillation 
in the ever-varying scale of prices, cannot pretend to an equality with him.” 


Is it not humiliating to reflect that the condition of the laboring masses of the more en 
lightened nations is less favorable to happiness than that of the same class in semi-bar)a- 
rous China? Can we not learn from those upon whom we look as our inferiors? In the 
associating of the poor of Pagan China to promote economy, is there not manifested a 
sociality and brotherly kindness that tell of hearts more benevolent than the more favored 
Christian nations can boast? China is the most densely populated nation on the globe 
and yet the laborers are more adequately rewarded than in any other. 
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THE TIDES. 


The author of the two interesting papers on this subject, in the second volume of the 
Herald, sent the following additional facts, for publication with the second paper; but as 
they came too late for that number, they are here published. I hope to hear from the author 
frequently, in the way of communications for the Herald of Truth. The facts referred to 
are :— 

ist. Every Tide wave emanates from the ocean, and progresses at a regular pace to its 
ultimate destination. Its motion may be faster or slower in different places on the earth. 
In the Hudson river, it moves steadily at the rate of from five to nine miles an hour. Its 
precise motion I cannot give. 

For proof, I offer this fact: A vessel that leaves New York at a certain stage of the 
flood, and makes her run to Albany~-a distance of 150 miles—in seventeen or eighteen 
consecutive hours, will be borne on the same flood the entire distance. Whether the 
water, On the arrival of the vessel at Albany, will be in the same stage of flood that it was 
when she left New York city, is a fact I am not cognizant of. Ifit is, and the vessel runs 
her trip in seventeen hours, her motion, and that of the Tide wave, would be a fraction 
under pine miles an hour. 

2d. The acting principle in Tides moves through the water in the Hudson river with a 
greatly accelerated motion over that of the water it occupies, being four times as rapid as 
the current that it drags after it, the latter being, on an average, a little varying from two 
miles per hour. 

That the motive power of Tides is in the water, is demonstrated by another fact: Tides 
come from the Ocean, which is salt water, but extends up rivers into fresh water, as is the 
case in the Hudson and Delaware rivers; in the former reaching Troy, and in the latter 
the Falls at Trenton. 

3d. Floods come from the Ocean at periods of time generally of thirteen hours; and as 
it has been shown that those at New York are seventeen hours reaching Albany, it follows 
that there are two flood Tides in the Hudson river at the same time, and a third between 
the city of New York and the Ocean, the source whence they emanate; and that the floods 
are severally separated by Tides in ebb, which fully explains and sustains the diagram 
given On page 345, November number. 

Inthe application of the foregoing facts to the Newtonian theory of Tides, and to thay 
proposed, we will remark, that if, as was supposed by Sir Isaac, the moon operated Tides 
by the force of her attraction, then the Tides emanating from the Ocean would only be 
found as high up rivers as salt water flowed. Such not being the fact, dissipates the idea 
that the moon attracts the water of the Ocean. 

But if, on the other hypothesis, viz: that the Ocean holds its own principle of motion, 
and is called into action by an attraction from the land, then the principle will progress 
until overpowered by the Law of Gravitation. in some places it will resist the force of 
gravitation with more intensity than in o.hers. In the Bay at New York, for example, in 
Spring Tides, the attraction there is equal to the elevation of the water six feet, whilst at 
Cumberland Basin, at the head of the Bay of Fundy, it elevates the water more than sev- 
enty feet in Spring Tides. It is not presumed that the increased intensity of force manl- 
fested is in the principle of motion; that, I imagine, is the same in both places; but in the 
attractive power that calls it forth from the great deep, ordered and arranged by an all 
wise Creator, to subserve his purposes; and as I believe that there is but one principle 
governing the circulation, wherever it is found, I am constrained to the conclusion, that the 
Ocean is its chief and principal depository, and that the land is endowed by the Great 
Giver of All Things with a power to draw from the great depositories all that is required 
to sustain vitality in every living thing dwelling thereon; and when we look at the means 
provided to restore to the Ocean that which has been drawn from her, the creat ceep may 
be regarded as the heart of the earth, throwing out and receiving back, by other channels, 
her circulation, and again sending it forth, as in the Animal Economy. 
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THE POOR. 


Ugh! winter is upon us; he whistles coldly about our ears, and taps them harshly wit: 
his frigid hand. On his approach, the people hasten their steps along our waiks—tl« 
well-clad gather their mantles closely round them—and the poor draw their rags a litt) 
tighter, and compress their bodies into the smallest possible compass, to repel his blasts 
Yes, the Poor;—and this is the season we should remember the indigent. Think of the 
cold nights which poor parents, with their little children, will be compelled, ere Spring 
smile again, to shiver, half clothed and half fed, over a few eéxpiring embers; and the: 
think of your own comfortable home, with everything that can render you and yours hap) 
The Poor most need wood, and are the least able to procure it. They reside in hovels. 
which, to warm them, require more fuel than suffices for the rich man’s palace. The Poo: 
too, must eat in the winter season; and even need more thanin the warm summer. but 
they are less able to procure wood in the winter than in the summer, because there is not 
then so great a demand for their labor. Oh, think how comfortless must be the situation: 
of many of your unfortunate fellows, and how much joy that which you would not mis: 
would occasion! “ But,” says the avaricious, “ the poor need not be poor; they are alone 
blameable; and they should suffer the consequences of their own folly.” Ah, my dear sir, 
think a moment, that in consequence of their poverty you are enabled to berich. If a 
were well off, none would be rich, because there is not wealth enough in the world to e), 
rich all mankind. Therefore, one has because another has not. Think of these things, y 
fortunate, and on no night let your heads repose 01 your pillows, unless the day can say 
some destitute person has been blessed by thee! 


Tuinkinc-—* He who thinks, and thinks for himself, has a claim to thanks; it is no 
matter whether it be right or wrong, so that it be explicit. If it be right, it will serve as 
a guide; if wrong, as a beacon to warn.”—Bentham. 


Eqva.izine Happiness.—In speaking of the extent to which private interests shoul: 
yield to the public good, Bentham makes the following forcible illustration: 

“The income of A is taken from him and given to B; A loses his all, but B gets mere|; 
an addition to what he had before. The whole pleasure in the possession of a source o! 
livelihood is removed from the one; the other only receives the secondary pleasure of an 
increase.” 

That is, A loses all his means of happiness, and becomes miserable, while B realizes but 
a trifling, if any, addition to his happiness. In the light of this illustration, we can see 
the moral turpitude of that act of a creditor of abyndant means which strips from tl 
debtor, his wife and children, their means of support. The man who can so much decrease 
the happiness of a whole family, by an act which only gratifies his individual cupidity, 
possesses a heart that angels do not envy, and that the Genius of Philanthropy cannot 
bless. And yet our courts are open, and the law provides the means for doing this wick 
edness—for increasing the inequality of human happiness, which is contrary to the tru 
end and aim of law and legislation. 


How to Extract a Simpte System or Pieapine.—The following, from Bentham, is : 
capital thrust at the complex formularies by which justice is administered in our Courts 

“ Comyns,* title Pleader, shall be taken into the Laboratory. It shall be thrown into 
the roasting furnace; the arsenic, 60 per cent., will fly off in fume; it shall be consigned to 
the cupel; the lead, 30 per cent., will exude out and repose for everlasting in the powder 


of dead men’s bones. The golden button, 10 per cent., shall be gathered up and made the 
most of.” 


* A distinguished author in Jurisprudence. 


COLTON—MANUFACTURES—POOR RELATIONS. &S5 


GEORGE H. COLTON. 

After an illness of about five weeks, George H. Colton, editor of the “ Whig Journal and 
Review,” was called away from his earthly labors. His disease was originally typhus 
fever, terminating in congestion of the brain, which proved too strong for his physical 
strength. In his death, the world has met with a loss, for he was a young man of 29 
years, possessing great energy, vigorous talent, and high moral worth. Those who have 
known him through life, thus testify to his character. It was a bold undertaking for so 
young a man, to Commence an original monthly five dollar periodical; but he gave to it 
the strength of energetic thought, and the eloquence of an elevated tone, which soon placed 
jt on a substantial basis. Though a partizan, he was conscientiously so, and had he lived, 
would have fulfilled an important mission. The wheel of Progress is turned by think- 
ing, moral men. In their hands is the happiness of millions, and on their prosperity 
rests all human improvement. The world needs all the boldness and bravery, talent and 
purity, it possesses; and when the death of one subtracts from this precious treasure, there 
is a loss to every human being. But though he has gone to a higher, purer, happier sphere, 
to enjoy the ministries of angels, yet his spirit has not forsaken the world. Thoug'. dead 
as to the body, he lives as to the soul, in active and unseen intercourse with his fellows. 


Prorit oF MaNuracturine.--The income from a share of the Merrimac Manufacturing 
Company's stock is stated, by good authority, to have been in the various years as follows, 
a share being originally $1,000: 





1825, $100 1836, $150 
1826, 155 1838, 400 
1&27, 9” 1839, 70 
1828, 60 1840, 70 
1829, 60 184}, 120 
1830, 80 1942, 80 
1831, 180 1843, 160 
1832, 100 1844, 200 
1833, 130 1845, 300 
1834, 120 
1835, 180 1550 
— 1255 
1255 —-— 
280 





Poor Retations.—A poor relation is the most irrelevant thing in Nature; a piece of im 
pertinent correspondency; an odious approximation; a haunting conscience; a preposter- 
ous shadow, lengthening in the noon-tide of our prosperity; an unwelcome remembrancer ; 
a perpetually recurring mortification; a drainer on your purse; a more intolerable dun on 
your pride; a drawback upon success; a rebuke to your rising; a stainin your blood; a 
blot on your ’scutcheon; arent in your garment; a death’s-head at your banquet; Agatho- 
cles’ plot; a Mordecai in your gate; a Lazarus at your door; a lion in your path; a frog in 
your chamber; a fly in your ointment; a mote in your eye; a triumph to your enemy; an 
apology to your friends; the one thing not needful; the hail in harvest; the ounce of sour 
in a pound of sweet.—Lamb. 





Boston.—In 1845, this city contained 114,366 inhabitants. There were 99 churches, 
which cost $3,246,400, having 84,174 seats, and requiring an annual expenditure of over 
$100,000. About one-half of the children in this city are of Catholic parents. 
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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


By the report of the Postmaster General, it appears that the experiment of cheap post 
age is proving successful, and that even a further reduction of postage can be anticipated. 
Great benefits have already resulted from the reduction, in enabling the poor to correspond 
more frequently with their relations and friends abroad, thereby cultivating their affec 
tions; and in enabling the mass to inform themselves of the progress of affairs throughout 
the world, by carrying to them publications free of postage. 

The Report shows that the receipts of the past year have been. .... $3,945,893 

TEWOSSS OVET TaSt FOOT oc cccccccccccccs coccsvecccoscceccss @5GQB 
or 13 15-100 per cent. 
Expenditures lest year. ..ccccccccccccccccsccccscccescoccs SOTO ST0 
PNET cet dic cb cused sacs Goss bcc eccvcsecsosodyenbes 33,677 
Postage received on letters...........+++ osseceseeiw cccee 2854519 
Excess over last year On letters ........ccccecseeccscesess 553,479 
Dear OF PORE COMI in cc cds ccccsccccvcccccesccccscvese |  MBHW 
Annual transportation, Miles. ..........eeeseceeeeeceeeees SO0R7 BOD 


: ie Increase of routes last year, miles..... SC oecccccessces cece 9,878 
ihe. Additional COSt ....cceccceccccccccccccccccccccescceccces 42,943 
Bile: Number of Postmasters changed ........... devienicviee o 3,450 
Pie i. Number of Poatmasters. 2.0.20. ccccccecccccccccsccceccces 15,146 
Delinquent Postmasters........0.++ee00+ eodeveseseseeceve 154 
Revenues for twO years... ..cecceseceeccececse sees eet eel, 000,000 
f Leuses tm CWO FORM. coc cccccccccccccccececscccocccsccsoes 21,948 
i Postage letters passing through country.............+.- +++ 52,173,480 
; Free letters do du OD .~ assessess evcnese «++ 5,000,009 
. Newspapers in the mails .......ssseeseseeececeees +e eeeees 59,000,000 
i POND. oicckncasctdecsiense a ae ape -« 2,000,000 
ay Dead letters ...cccccccccccccccccceccccecs eeccccesovcese ++ 1,800,000 
i Postage of newspapers, pamphlets, &C .......+..0000 +e++ $643,160 
‘ betes Oth MOND WEEE cacescsaasewscovcceunss cmsehteesnsttan ke 
i Full returns of the quarter ending September 30 had not been received; but the indica 
AS tions showed a probable increase of revenue of 17 per cent., or for the whole year 6 per 
F cent., which, added to the appropriation by Congress of $200,000 for Government pastage. 
ty will make the revenue for this year $4,313,117, which will exceed the expenditures of last 
«€ year $333,587. For 1847, the expenditures of the Department are estimated at $4,099,206, 
Hh leaving a surplus of $213,951. 
‘ F From a table accompanying the Report, I quote the following interesting items in rela 
tion to the comparative cost of transporting the mail in different States :— 
Miles. Cost. 
Rhode Island, 383 $9,187 
Delaware, 549 7,862 
Vermont, 2,486 26,563 
Maryland,. 2,359 133,756 
Maine, 3.980 41,964 
Massachusetts, 3.478 107,392 
New Jersey, 1,980 58,930 
Iowa, 1,641 9,722 
Tennessee, 6,86 55,298 
Alabama, 6,553 136,499 
Ohio, 11,538 172,295 


Virginia, 10,782 192,615 
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Considerable contrast in the expense of transportation in different States is shown in 
the foregoing figures. Why should it cost nearly $20,000 more in Virginia to carry the mail 
756 miles less than in Ohio? Why should it cost nearly six times as much to carry the mail 
in Alabama as in Tennessee? or in New Jersey than in lowa? or twice as much in 
Massachusetts asin Maine? The expense of various modes of conveyance is as follows 


Miles. Cost. 
Railroads, 4,170,403 $597,475 
Steamboats, 3,914,519 246,745 
Coaches, 15,209,005 912,462 
Other modes, 15,593,972 650,166 


1 doubt whether the different modes of conveyance in the various States can create the 


great difference in the expense. Is there not a matter of ecomomy here to be looked at by 
the people? 


BIRDS. 


The following is from the Tribune’s report of the distinguished Agassiz’ eleventh lecture 
in New York: 


“ Birds, in order to fly, must necessarily be very light. To obtain this, they are provided 
with a large air-sac, extending from the lungs into the abdominal cavity, and even into 
the bones. The bones of the arm in birds are hollow, communicating with the air-sacs of 
the lungs. The reason why a bird falls when its wing is broken, is because the air within 


the cavity no longer resists the pressure of the chest. If you sever the bone of the wing, 
you will hear the air whistling through the broken bone. It is owing to this arrangement 
that the specific weight of birds is diminished, and they are enabled to soar through the 
air with such ease.” 


This lecture closes .with the following amusing paragraph: 


“The last family, the Quadrumana, or Monkeys, begin to approach so near to man, that 
Linneus could not find a common character to separate the monkey from mankind. Itis 
singular that the first Geologist of the past century, the one to whom we owe all our prin- 
ciples of modern classification, was incapable of distinguishing, by characters expressed 
in words, the true difference between some of the higher monkeys and man, but has even 
placed one species—the Chimpanzee—-in the same genus as man, under the name of Homo 
lar. Itis only by close anatomical investigation we can learn the difference. Now it is 
easy to understand it so as never to mistake 9 monkey for a man again. We have two 
hands and two feet.—Monkeys have four hands. But some will ask, what difference is 
there between the hand and the foot? It is not merely the length of the fingers—for the 
fingers of the hand of the fore-arm of some monkeys are shorter than those of the foot. 
The difference is here: we can open and close the thumb with each successive finger, 
which we cannot do to our toes. It is to this circumstance in the human hand and foot, 
that man owes his superiority over the lower creation.” 


, 


Newspaper Wirt matr a Century aco.—In those days every morning paper, as an es- 
sential retainer to its establishment, kept an author, who was bound to furnish daily a 
quantum of witty paragraphs. Sixpence a joke—and it was thought very high, too--was 
Dan Stuart’s settled remuneration in those cases. The chat of the day, scandal, but, above 
all, dress, furnished the material. The length of no paragraph was to exceed seven lines. 
Shorter they might be, but they must be poignant.—Laemb. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Banvits or THE Osace—a Western Romance, by Emerson Bennett, author of the 
League of the Miami, Unknown Countess, Silver Bird, and other Tales. Published py 
Kobinson & Jones. Cincinnati. 1847. 

The author of the novel before me has been before the Western public, as a tale writer, 
for about three years, and has attained a distinction rarely achieved in so short a time. 
He possesses a fine imagination, and large perceptive faculties, which enable him to con 
ceive plots of schemes and counter schemes, and preserve unity throughout the greates: 
complexity. He is good in the descriptive, and has an intuitive knowledge of character, 
which enables him to set forth almost any kind of a person, whether good, bad, or indi: 
ferent. The only fault I am bound to regard in this author is, that he deals too much ji») 
the terrible, and makes his readers too familiar with scenes of darkness. The time has 
come for setting forth the good and the spiritual, and fortunate will that novelist be wiv 
steps upon this ground. 

The Bandits was published last spring, and had an extensive run;—being absent then, :: 
was neglected by the Herald; and | intended at this time to give an analysis of the wo: 
but an accident deprived me of my time, until it was too late for the January number. 
The author is engaged in writing other works, and I hope soon to have an opportunity 
review him at length. 


Tue New Organs MisckELLany—a monthly periodical devoted to the interest of populer 
Science, and to the advancement of Southern Literature. December. 1847. Vol. |, 
No. l. D. Macaulay, editor and proprietor, New Orleans. Terms, $5 per annum, pay 
able in advance. Single copies, 50 cents. 


This is a new candidate for public favor, and most heartily do we recommend it to a!! 
who can read and write. It seems to occupy a place in the Literature of the country which 
has not hitherto been filled,—that of embodying the gems of Literature, and furnishing a 
“feast of fat things” for all ranks and conditions of men. 

The Miscellany hails from the Southern department of our National Literature. We 
need a Southern, a Western, and an Eastern Literature; and, as a Western man, | hereby 
challenge the East and the South to a fair contest. The West, it may be thought, meets 
the East on unequal terms; but the contest must continue for several years; and I have no 
fear of the final issue. Come on, then, ye bold-hearted and ye strong-headed; we of the 
West give you fair warning; we have young men who will neither sleep nor slumber unt! 
the world concedes them the palm. 


Tue SovuTHERN AND Western LireraRy MesseNcer anv Review.—John R. Thompson, 
editor and proprietor. Vol. XIII.,No.12. December. 1847. Richmond, Va. Terme. 
$5 per year. : 

This large monthly is well known to the public, and needs no commendation. Its cher 
acter is well established. With the November number, Mr. Thompson commenced }..s 
editorial administration. He introduces himself favorably, and shows a thorough quali! 
cation for the task he has undertaken. The History of Virginia is in the course of pub:i 
cation in its pages. One of its contributors is a distinguished clergyman of Cinciunat, 
Rev. E. L. Magoon. 


FLoripa.—By the Governor's Message, it appears that the expenses of the Crimin«! 
‘ourts of this State have more than doubled during the year,—being, for 1846, $8,362 5). 
and for 1847, $18,061 48. Whether crime has increased in the same ratio, I have not tie 
means of determining. 


Specie.--It is supposed we have nearly $100,000,000 of Specie in the country at the pres- 
ent time. 


